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The Monroe Doctrine. 


THERE is no doubt at all that the people of this country 
are prepared to prevent any assault, from whatever quar 


ter, on the Monroe doctrine, as declared by its founder and 


understocd by his contemporaries. President Cleveland 
voices popular opinion exactly when he says that this doc- 
trine will not and cannot be surrendered, ** because its en 
forcement is important to our peace and safety as a nation 
and is essential to the integrity of our free institutions and 
the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of govern- 
ment.” That doctrine is not, as Lord Salisbury says, for a 
day only—it is for all time 

But what is the Monroe doctrine? Does it mean that it 
requires us to insist upon the arbitration of a boundary dis 
pute to which a republic of this continent is one of the par 
ties, and, in case of a refusal to arbitrate on the purt of the 
other party to the controversy, to go to war with the party 
so refusing for the enforcement of our particular view? As 
it seems to us, that is not the meaning of the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Monroe and accepted as the policy of the 
country from his day down to the present. His statement 
as made in his annual message in 1823, was in these words 
“We owe it to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and these (European) 
Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any part of this hemi 
With the 


existing colonies and dependencies of any European Powe1 


sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 


we have not interfered, and shall not interfere, but with the 
governments Which have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have acknowl] 
f 


edged, we cannot view any interposition for the purpose « 
oppressing them or controlling their destinies by any Euro 
pean Power in any other light than asa manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 

Now is the insistment of Great Britain in the Venezuela 
dispute an attempt to ‘‘ control the destinies ” of that coun 
try ? Mr. Cleveland maintains that it is, and that, more 
over, an extension of boundaries and occupation by Great 
Britain of any part of the territory claimed by Venezuela 
against its will and in derogation of its rights, would amount 
to an attempt to extend a system of government pre judi inl 
to our safety, and that we would be bound to resist by 
every means in our power such i Willful aggression upon 
our rights and interests 

In our view this conclusion cannot be maintained, An 
extension of boundary, however unjust, over territory 
already occupied in part by British subjects, would not 
mean a disturbance of the institutions or institutional life 
of that republic. It would not mean an encroachment on 
American rights. It is no doubt true that the British at 
titude toward Venezucla is arrogant and brutal, but even 
if further colonization should come as the result of an ex 
tension of boundaries, we could not consistently interfere 
by force of arms, for we are definitely committed tothe doc 
trine, declared by resolution of the House of Re presenta- 
tives in 1825, that the United States ought not to become 
parties with any of the South American republics to any 
compact for the purpose of preventing colonization upon 
the continent of America sesides, we have practically 
assented to the Schomburgk line insisted upon by Great 
Britain for over fifty years, and the latest map issued by 
our State Department recognizes it as marking the bound 
ary of Venezuela 

The whole sum and substance of the Monroe doctrine is 
that, while the United States will maintain absolute neutral 
ity in the internal affairs of other countries, we will resist 
ull attempts of European Powers to interfere with the con 
stitutions of States or republics on this side of the water 
in any way which may affect their political integrity o1 
prejudice our interests as the dominating sovereignty of 
the American continent It does not commit us to the 
principle that the acquisition of territory on this continent 
by an extension of boundary by any European Power al 
ready here when the doctrine was enunciated must not be 
aliowed by the United States, or that we are under obli- 
gation to impose arbitration, at the point of the bayonet, 
upon either party to a dispute which may refuse to accept 
our conclusion as to the merits of the controversy 

We have only to consider the consequences which would 
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flow from such an interpretation of the doctrine in question 
to realize how unwise and unnatural it would be. It would 
make us, so to speak, the lord high constable of all the 
American republics, and oblige us to employ compulsion, 
if need be, to make them respect the law of nations in 
their dealings with other Powers We cannot assume and 
exercise the right of forbidding European Powers to de 
mand redress for real’or imaginary wrongs done by an 
American state without making ourselves responsible, in 
the capacity of protector of that state, for the performance 
by it of its obvious obligations, Are we prepared to make 
ourselves responsible for the good conduct of all Central 
and South America, Havti, San Domingo — all the mon 
erel populations which have yet to learn the alphabet of 
self-control ? 

In such a matter as this, prejudice and passion should 
have no place We are all agreed that Great Britain is the 
bully of the nations; we know that at bottom, spite of all 
her professions, she hates America and Americans ; but 
these facts do not warrant us in assuming in advance that 
she is using this question of unsettled boundaries with 
Venezuela as a pretext for an assault upon either our na 
tional policy or our national rights. It will be time cnough 
to unlimber our guns when suspicion becomes stern and 
solid fact, and the purpose to put contempt upon the doc 
trine to wiich we have committed ourselves, and which has 
been more than once asserted in its legitimate meaning, is 
distinctly disclosed by acts of positive hostility. 


Scheming of the Boom-makers, 
Now that the date of the Republican National Conven- 
tion has been definitely fixed, the scheming of partisans ot 
the several candidates for Presidential nomination has com 
menced in dead earnest. Apparently these managers of 
rival ‘* booms” are possessed of the idea that the action of 
the convention next June can be appreciably determined 
by petty intriguing six months in advance—not realizing 
that in point of fact nothing is more certain to injure a 
candidate with the masses of the party than « resort to 
methods of this sort for the furtherance of his interests. In 
Pennsylvania we notice that Senator Quay is planning to 
secure control of the State delegation in the interest of his 
favorite candidate, understood to be Mr. Reed, and to this 
end has proposed that the district delegates come together 
und agree that the vote of the State shall be cast solidly, 
the delegates-at-large to be instructed by the State Conven 
tion to act accordingly. Of course Mr Quay expects to 
control a majority of the delegates elected, and this expec 
tation is not perhaps unreasonable, but there will be a 
We do not 


believe that it will be possible for any one leader, or any 


strong minority who will resist his dictation, 


combination of leaders, to control the nomination at St 
Louis, and we are quite certain that any candidate chosen 
by a coercion of protesting delegates by the enforcement of 
a unit rule would not reflect the better sentiment of the 
party, and would be seriously handicapped from the very 
start. There is a constantly growing independence of feel 
ing in the Republican ranks, and it will not be a safe thing 
for the men who regard afl politics from the standpoint of 
personal advantage to presume much = further upon the 
patience and forbearance which have already been too often 


abused, 


The Honesty of Railway Conductors. 


2 N the old days, when railway administration 
tcp Was in an experimental stage, one of the stock 

= jokes of newspaper press and negro-minstrel 
ty stage related to the wealth quickly acquired by 
Nh railway conductors. There was, no doubt, al- 


SS 


Ways a deal of exaggeration in the belief that 


& 


/ ~~ the men who collected railway fares were not 
generally honest. The methods of railway ad 
ministration, however, have so greatly improv 


ed that now railway conductors are so generally 


=. 


~ 


<A honest that the badge and uniform of one of the 
great trunk-line corporations are guarantees of 
proved respectability and trustworthiness. But we are 
told that this is not so on the surface roads in New York, as 
the president of the Metropolitan Traction Company has 
just testified that what is equivalent to the whole force of 
conductors of that great system is changed every year 
These conductors are not dismissed for stealing, he Sauvs, 
but for forgetfulness in registering fares. This indicates 
one of two things: cither that the administration of the 
traction system in New York is very faulty, or that the 
Class from which street-car conductors is drawn is ata sadly 
low stage of morality 
President Vreeland, in defense of his own skill as a rail- 
way administrator, says that men of a good class cannot be 
obta.ned as street-railway conductors, and he explains this 
with the remark that real railway men look down upon 
elevated railway employés, and that the latter hold in low 
est esteem the men of the surface roads. This disesteem, 
he considers, prevents the surface-road managers from get 
ting men of ability and probity for their servic We be 
lieve that President Vreeland assigns the wrong cause for 
the trouble that he and his associates experience, for we 
have a much higher opinion than he appears to have of the 
honesty of the American workingmen. An employer who 
pays two dollars and forty cents for less than ten hours’ 
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work, and who gives employment all the year round, can 
surely get good and honest men for his service ; if he fail 
to get such it must be because he does not treat his men us 
self-respecting and honest American citizens require to be 
treated, and as such men will require to be treated so long 
us this is a country of freemen, 

\ man of sufficient capacity to run as conductor a car 
on (say) the Broadway cable line will not take that place 
so long as any other employment is open to him, This is 
vdmitted by President Vreeland. Now, why will he not 
tuke such employment? Not because the work is hard, for 
our peopke are not afraid of hard work, but because the 
railway managers treat each new man as a dishonest man, 
and they continue this treatment so long as be remains in 
their employ. Open evidence of suspicion is insufferably 
insulting to manhood, Let a conductor have his car almost 
instantly filled to overtlowing and vo through it to take 
up the fares while passengers are continually getting on 
and off. Let him also have in his mind at this time the 
knowledge that an argus-eyved ‘‘ spotter,” or it may be two 
or three of these gentry, watches his every movement, He 
is pretty sure to become nervous, and is as apt as not to 
fail to collect: fares and also fail to ‘‘ ring up” some of 
them. Such a man under such conditions cannot be a 
mechanical automaton. Besides this, he is always appre 
hensive of his discharge, and discharge from a street rail 
way under such conditions means an ineradicable smirch 
on a man’s fair fame. Of course no man of sense will take 
such hazardous employment so long as he can secure any- 
thing else. 

But the trunk-line railways of the country have no diffi- 
culty in securing Capable and trustworthy conductors, for 
the reason that they treat these conductors as men, as offi 
cers, and the places are only reached by promotion, are 
only given on account of approved merit. Then, again, a 
railway position of responsibility on either of the great 
trunk lines is a permanent place, the attaining of which 
signifies a certain distinction in him who holds it. We 
have often been told by foreigners that we think too much 
And it may be that 
we do, but there is one thing absolutely certain, and that is 


of the almighty dollar in this country. 


this: the real American workingman wants, and must 
have, something more than a mere living wage ; he must 
have the respect that is due to his manhood, the consider- 
ation that attaches to his free citizenship 

Let Mr. Vreeland and other managers of surface rail- 
ways in great cities abandon «a little of their pessimistic 
cynicism, and replace it by wholesome common sense ; let 
them refuse to put on their cars as conductors men who are 
incapable through nervousness, or are as yet untaught ; let 
them supply a sufficient number of cars, so that passengers 
shall not be crowded into the cars as sardines “re packed in 
a box; let them make their men understand that they are 
to be treated as honest men and manly men, and not as 
inchoate criminals ; and then very likely they will find it 
easier to manage these urban lines of transit which are now 
the clogged arteries of every crowded town. sesides this, 
they will have the opportunity of cultivating in themselves 
more justness, more equity of judgment, and thereby be- 
come better men and more useful citizens, 


England and Armenia. 


C. L S™=—V HE London Spectator calls attention 
wh to the fact that ** from. first to last 
NA RY no government has published any 


consular statement about the Ar 


A 
( b>. F 
ZG 
( 


5 Y menian massacres,” notwithstanding the 

é wy consuls of many nations have watched 

{ wo them, and some have been in the midst 
fi / ” aN of them. It argues that the reason for 
x\ A. ‘ withholding these reports is found in 
Be LAS the fact that those who receive them are 
«< aware that if published ‘* the boiling 


indignation of Europe would force the hands of the states- 
men who wish to wait.” It is no doubt right in this con 
clusion. It is just this indisposition on the part of the 
Powers to do anything that might operate to thedy preju 
dice that makes them so shamefully indifferent to the 
tragedies which affect all “Cumanity. Each is content to 
see the Armenians utterly blotted out by a savagery which 
has had no parallel if it can only avert a struggle which 
would disturb the European concert, and in which the 
others might acquire a preponderance of influence not now 
enjoyed, 

It is quite clecy (o°5 che best opinion in Great Britain 
is averse to any further procrastination in dealing with the 
Turk. Signs of discontent with the selfish, slow-going 
policy of the gevernment are multiplying in all directions. 
The Spectator voices this feeling in distinct and emphatic 
terms. Making due allowance for the difficulty of the situ- 
ation—realizing that the fall of Turkey would mean the 
beginning of a new era in European history—it still insists 
that something must be done, and done immediately, to put 
aun end to the misgovernment of the Christians in the Ot- 
‘oman empire. In a recent article it employs this lan- 
vuage, Which unquestionably expresses the thought af the 
great body of the English people ; 

* Lord Salisbury, with all his efforts, has accomplished nothing. al- 
though the efforts must have been great. He has kept the jealous Powers 
together, he has gathered a fleet such as has scarcely been seen in the 
harbor of Salonica—a fleet to be joined, it is asserted, even by an Amer. 
ivan Cruiser, 60 that uot the six, but the seven, greatest Powers will ke 
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represented; but still nothing of permanent value has been accomplished. 
There sits the Sultan, safe in his park, unable. it is true, to resist any 
maritime movement, but on land master of all around him ; able to baffle 
und to defy those who send them 


and confound the united embassies 


instruction, with impunity no doubt; but was it 
without his knowledge that his foreign office denied absolutely that any 


revolt had occurred in Yemen, the most detailed accounts of which have 


He promises reforms, 


since come to hand ’ The civilized world is hungering for something 


more real than such promises —for, if that were obtainable, a good Sul- 
tan, or if that is not obtainable, for a good and irremovable Vizier, who 
shall at least grant security to the Christians of Turkey until the inevi 
table hour of partition sball arrive 

** It will be said, we know, that we are testing the premier by his abil- 


itv to perform the impossible ; but the retort is a mere begging of the 


question, Why isit impossible ? Suppose for a moment the Sultan exe 
how many 


Yet we are 


cuted Sir Philip Currie instead of a few thousand Armenians, 
days or hours or minutes would the impossibility continue ? 

if men can be pledged without formal contracts, not to let 
Armenians be murdered, or if they are murdered, to bring the murderers 
fact. doubt that Mr 


i very serious reflection for the foreign minister who 


pledged 


to justice. Does any one, in Gladstone would have 
That is ¢ 
has defeated Mr 


over while he waits the slow evolution of events at Coustantinople 


done it ¥ 
Gladstone—with our hearty concurrence—to ponder 

There is little probability that these protests Ww ill beget, 
on the part of Lord Salisbury, a display of zeal in behalf 
of the poor Armenians. He is quite willing to play the 
bully when dealing with a feeble Power like Venezuela, 
but when it Comes to speaking in the interests of humanity 
at the risk of provoking Russia or France or Germany, he 


will be found quite as willing to play the coward. 


Secretary Carlisle’s Logic. 


DivesTED of all technicalities, the report of Secretary 
Carlisle shows that the actual revenue deficit for the fiscal 
But, in the 
secretary's opinion, there is nothing in this fact which 
‘There is therefore” 
running steadily be- 


ear ending with June last was $42,805,223. 
should occasion disquietude. —on 
account of this very fact that we are 
hind—** no reason to doubt the ability of the government 
to discharge all its current obligations during the present 
fiscal year and have a large cash balance at its close, with- 
out imposing additional taxation in any form upon the 
people.” 

Every reader of average common sense will detect the 
fallacy of this extraordinary logic. But the cheery state- 
ment of the secretary that a policy which produces a steady 
deficit is just the policy to assure a surplus is no more 
illogical than his other statement that our financial diffi- 
culties are not caused by ‘‘the great loss of revenue,” but 
In the face 
of the fact that this currency system worked to the entire 


are the effect of a defective currency system. 


satisfaction of the country—that the greenback was in no 
sense an element of disturbance—so long as our revenues 
were equal to the necessities of the government, nothing 
but the necessity of making his report conform to the mis- 
taken assertions of the President could have induced Mr, 
Carlisle to commit himself to a declaration so utterly false 
and preposterous. 
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« MEN* AND *THINGS # 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 
I was witness, not many days ago, of an unusual and 
Walking on the 
down-town streets, I passed a Catholic school that is under 


rather impressive street scene. one of 
School-hours were 


As I 


approached the entrance I became aware of a man and 


the charge of the Society of Jesus. 
long past and the street was well-nigh deserted. 
woman standing just outside. The man was evidently in 
the clutches of a drunken fury ; 
swollen with anger and drink, and oaths and curses flew 

The woman clang 
I thought it but 
other of those unfortunate occurrences that every now and 
again jam us up against the brutality of life. A step fur- 
ther and I was carried to the Middle Just 
within the entrance, and flanked by the huge iron gates, 
stood a little group of priests, who, almost shiveringly, 


his face was flushed and 


from his lips in an incoherent stream. 


to him and seemed to be pleading. an- 


back Ages. 


watched and listened to the enraged drunkard, I saw them 
only as a group, my eyes fastened on one, who stood a 
little in advance of them, quite evidently their superior, 
His face 
was set and firm, his sombre cassocked figure, strong and 
erect, seemed to symbolize the power of his church, None 
but a drunken fool could bave stood the piercing contempt- 
I expected every moment to see 
or blast the man in 


and against whom the man’s tirade was directed. 


uousness of his gaze. 
him ‘‘draw the magic circle of Rome” 
his steps. So potent did even I feel the glint of his eye as 
I passed. The woman at last succeeded in forcing her com- 
panion along, and I heard the clang of the closing gates 
is 1 turned into the avenue. 

The departure of troops for the campaign against the 
Ashantis has done more to arouse a bellicose mood among 
the English than fifty warlike and thundering newspapers 
could do. No doubt the managers of the expedition had 
this object well in mind when they selected detachments 
from such popular regiments as the First Scots Guards and 
the Second Grenadier Guards to go to the front, but they 
made a serious mistake when they attached Prince Henry 
of Battenberg — husband of Princess Beatrice and son- 
in-law of the Queen —and Prince Christian, the Queen's 
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cousin, to the stff of Sir Francis Scott, who is in com- 
mand. It would be difficult to convince even the most bel- 
ligerent that the lives of her Majesty’s relatives are to be 
risked in any very warlike undertaking. However, what 
with the banquets to officers, the inspection of the Guards 
at Windsor by the Queen, the departure from London and 
the embarkation, no little excitement has been worked up, 
and the tewspapers and illustrated weeklies have had a 
God-send. As for King Prempeh and his warriors, way off 
in Coomassie, there is little danger of their risking a repeti- 
tion of the thrashing their fathers got in 1874. 

From that delightful volume of Fitzgerald’s ‘“‘ Letters to 
Fanny Kemble,” recently published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., I take this amusing story: ** Scene—country church 
on winters evening. Congregation, with the Old Hun- 
dredth ready for the parson to give out some dismissal 
Good Old Parson (not at all meaning rhyme) : ‘The 
light has grown so very dim, I scarce can see to read the 
Congregation, taking it up, to the first half of Old 


words. 


hymn.’ 


Ilundred : 
*The light has grown so very dim, 


I scarce can see to read the hymn.’ 


did 


I only meant my eyes were dim.’ 


(Pause, as usual. Parson mildly impatient): ‘I not 
mean to read a hymn ; 
Congregation, to second part of Old Hundred ; 
‘I did not mean to read a hymn ; 
I only meant my eyes were dim. 
Parson (completely out of patience) : 
*] didu’t mean a hymn at all; 
I think the devil's in you all.’ 
Which reminds me very much of the tale of a country 
deacon who purchased a very cheap lot of hymn-books— 
Asa 


Was 


cheap on account of an interlinear advertisement. 
result the congregation’s first attempt at their use 
something like this : 
* Hark the herald angels sing 
Barker's pills are just the thing; 
Peace on earth and merey mild, 
Two for man and one for child ! 
There are many more good things in Fitzgerald’s letters. 
I have often had occasion to quote Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, but I have never done so with more pleasure than in 
this excerpt from a recent criticism of his, of a one-act play 
by Mr. W. D. Howells, ** A Dangerous Ruffian” (known 
to us as ** The Garroters”’), which is running at the Avenue 
Theatre in London. 
as might have been expected, that with three weeks’ prac 
tice the American could write the off the 
poor bunglers to whom our managers generally appeal 


He Says: ‘**The little piece showed, 


novelist heads 
when they want a small bit of work to amuse the people 
who come at eight. But no doubt it is pleasanter to be a 
novelist, to have an intelligent circle of readers, ne 
to be pleasantly diffuse, to play with your work, to be in- 
dependent of time and space, than to conform to the stern 
conditions of the stage and fight with stupidity before and 
behind the curtain.” It is a gratification to run across so 
evident an appreciation by a man whose opinion is val 
uable, in these days when the Park Row penny-a-lirers 


consider it ‘‘ smart” to slur at one of our foremost men of 


letters, Louts EvAN SULPMAN, 
The New Treasury Notes. 
Ler has at last taken hold on the government of the 


United States, and the first results will be seen early in 
1806 in the shape of brand-new one, two, five, and ten 

dollar silver certifi 
Each of the 
notes will be a 
in the 


cates. 
new 
work of art 
literal 
the 
hodge - podge of 
lathe- 
letters 


meaning of 
words not «a 
portraits, 
work and 
numbers, having no 
relation to each 


other and no coher 


ent design. Will 
H. Lo Ww, Walter 
Shirlaw, and Ed- 





win Howland Blash- 
field are the paint- 
ers, George Freder- 
ick Charles Smillie 
is the chief engrav- 
Johnson, chief of the Bureau of En- 


SMILLIE, 


G. F. C. 


er, and Claude M. 
graving and Printing in Washington, is the executive au- 
thor of this startling reform. The government at Wash- 
ington first of all allowed it 
generally that a handsome price would be paid for the best 


to be known among artists 


oil-paintings of a new series of designs for the faces of 
treasury-notes. Artists of high repute, of the first rank as 


tigure-painters, were to compete ; there was to be no hide- 


bound money limit ; merit was desired, and merit was to 
be well paid for. So it was not strange that Shirlaw, Low, 
and Blashtield were among the competitors, 

These designs came to the ‘Treasury Department in the 
shape of oil-paintings, from two and a half to four feet 
wide and proportionately high, the general dimensions of a 
buuk-note being borne in mind. ‘Tue ughts and shades are 


3 


The art- 
The 
painting is given to the engravers and they are set to work 
thinking. Six 
graver to be occupied in translating this oil-painting into 
a steel plate from which paper can be printed. The idea 
The light and 
shade of the original painting must be reproduced in lines. 


depicted in smooth, unbroken surfaces of color. 
ists are paid five, seven, even cight thousand dollars. 
for an en- 


months is none too long a time 


of the artist must be interpreted in lines. 


The engraver is confronted with a task in comparison with 
which the creation of the original oil-painting seems easy ; 
he must evoke artistic effects with mathematical accuracy. 
In Mr. Smillie, Chief Johnson of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing believes he has secured an engraver who has 
no superior in the world. 

The five-dollar bill shows three groups on its face, em- 
bodying the ideas of energy and progress. The design is 
by Shirlaw, whose painting of *‘The Sheep-shearing” is 
The central figure is a magnificent woman, wing- 
The 


back of the bill, designed, as all the backs are, by Thomas 


famous. 
ed and holding aloft an incandescent electric light. 


F. Morris, chief of the engraving division, shows portrait 
heads of Grant and Sheridan. 
of the note is Smillie’s. 

Will H. Low designed the face of the one-dollar bill, 
which shows History instructing youth in the annals of 
America. 
on the back. 
this note. 


The engraving of the face 


George and Martha Washington’s heads appear 
Mr. Charles Schlecht engraved the face of 


Edwin Howland Blashfield’s design for the new two- 
dollar bill shows Science presenting Steam and Electricity 
Portraits of Fulton and 
back. Shirlaw’s idea for the face of the 
bill is agricultural. A recumbent youth 
personifies the South, a beautiful woman holding a wine- 


to Commerce and Manufacture. 
Morse adorn its 
new ten-dollar 
jar the West, while in the foreground are imposing figures 
of Agriculture and Forestry. 

The genius of the government’s engraving is Mr. Smil- 
lie, whose portrait is presented herewith to the readers of 
LesLIE’s WEEKLY. 
sprung from an artistic family, upon whose traditions he 


Not yet thirty-eight years of age, and 


has advanced, the future of this brilliant young engraver 
cannot be otherwise than a brilliant one. 


A Famous Woman Chess-player. 


Mrs. NELLIE MARSHALL SHOWALTER, whose portrait 
is given herewith, is perhaps the most accomplished woman 
chess-player in the world, She was born at Donerail, 
Fayette County, 
Kentucky, in 1872, 
and is directly de- 
scended from Chir f- 
Justice Marshall of 
the United States 
Supreme C 
She 


ourt. 
was educated 


in her native State, 





and in 1887 married 
Jackson W. Sho- 
waltvr, who taught 
her to play chess. 
has played 
brilliant 
games, and will-un 
doubtedly 
still higher distine 


She 


many 


auc ieve 
— achi 


NELLIE M. 


SHOWALTER, 


tion in this particular field. Mrs. Showalter is a Southern 


belle, with a petite figure and a most charming manner. 
She is at present in Kentucky, but expects to come East in 
u few weeks for the purpose of taking part in the inter 
national chess match by cable which will be contested in 


April between the women of England and America. 


The President’s Hysterical [essage. 


It was inevitable that Mr. Cleveland’s hysterical mes- 
the 


should have provoked widespread amazement 


financial situation 
In the first 
place, he must have Known, if he has the least bit of per- 


Congress in reference to 


suge to 


spicacity, that his message on the Venezuelan question 


would produce just the condition of alarm in financial 


and business circles which followed upon its publica- 


tion. In the second place, it is incredible that he should 
not have realized that such a panicky appeal as he makes 
to Congress in the second message would greatly increase 


Why, 


are as great as he represents them to be, did he not invite a 


the gravity of the situation if the financial perils 
quiet conference of leaders of both parties with men emi 
nent in finance, for the purpose of devising some solution 
of the difticulty which could have been carried tuto effect 
The New York Wor// 
** Interpreted 


without excitement or disturbance ? 
states the precise truth when it says that 
in plain English, the President’s message asks Congress to 
forego its holiday recess in order to rescue the finances of 
the country from a situation which his own folly has ren- 
dered acute,” 

But, unwise as the President’s action is, Congress cannot 
afford 
revenue bill along the lines of protection for American in- 


to ignore the situation. It should at once pass a 


terests and send it to the President, leaving with him the 
responsibility of approving or rejecting: it, and so ending 


or prolonging the existing ** season of perplexity 
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BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY, 


TURKEY’S MAGNIFICENT ARMY. 


THE THREE ARMS OF HER MILITARY SERVICE, AS REPRESENTED AT A REVIEW BY THE SULTAN.—From PuoroGrapns SUPPLIED BY TURKISH 
OFFICIALS TO THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY.—{SEE PAGE 11.) 
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XLITI. 
THREE WOMEN. 


ATHILDE, in a long, sombre 
gown, received Marie Bruyset 
in the Louis Quatorze boudoir, 
which had been the favorite 
room of the mother of de Four- 
nier. 

The countess, widowed as 
the believed, took her humble 
friend in her arms and kissed 
her. 

** It is good of you to come,” 
“T have not seen a friendly face for 





she said, in a low voice. 
many weary days.” 

Marie, attuning her own sweet voice to the other’s pathetic 
tone, begged madame to be assured that it was a pleasure, as it 
was an honor, to be with her. 

Then Marie told Mathilde all about the plot to rescue her 
Majesty, and the self-sacrificing refusal of the proffered aid. 
She did not exter into any details touching her own share in the 


Cowes wih—e”= 


\ 





* Arrest me!’ exclaimed Marie. * You are a foul’” 


GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


Copyright, 1895, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


enterprise, but at once sounded Mathilde inregard to any views 
she might entertain of trying to terminate her present enforced 
occupation of the Hétel de Fournier. 

Mathilde in her replies gave Marie to understand that she 
had given up all hope of anything relating to her own interests. 
If she could help her father she would be willing to make almost 
any sacrifice that fate might demand of her. She could but 
die at last. 

** And your mother, Madame la Comtesse ?” said Marie, pres- 
ently. 

“‘The Citoyenne Louvet,” Mathilde replied, pathetically, 
permitted to go out. She is recognized as one of the people, 
visits among the set that receives the Citizens Robespierre and 
St. Just; and once a week they and others are among her 
guests. At first [ was excused from being present because I 
obstinately refused to leave my room on those occasions, and 
now it is permitted to me to withdraw because I am in mourn 
ing. My mother’s head is turned. I believe she loves me dearly 
in her way ; and it is wonderful what sacrifices a mother will 
make for her child. At present her chief hope is to save the 
duke ; but there is only one way, alas !” 


i. 


‘* T must help you in some way,” said Marie, ‘‘ We will lay 
our heads together. Laroche, my father, has something of that 
feeling which animates the duchess, He loves me, though 
sometimes I believe—God forgive me !—that I hate him.” 

** Don’t say that ; he is your father,” the countess replied. 

**' You don’t know what reason I have to hate him ; it is no 
excuse for murder that a man loves his daughter.” 

“It is not for you to judge, dear,” said Mathilde. 
the arbiter.” 

‘* My father, Laroche, knew of the massacres at the prisons— 


** God is 


knew and permitted them ; aided them, perhaps,” said Marie. 
‘* And Grébauval was present to encourage the assassins before 
they started on the murderous work.” 

It was a good thing, perhaps, that Laroche had been pre- 
vented from secreting himself where he could hear this conver- 
sation. He was engaged in active business elsewhere, the result 
of which had a more momentous influence upon the lives of 
Marie and the countess than they could have possibly dreamed 
or imagined. 

‘Tt is not possible that any one can overhear us ?” said Marie, 
with a sudden and sharp note of interrogation, 




















6 


“We are safe here,” said Mathilde, ‘if one 
can be safe anywhere. But I am too selfish ; 
I have not asked after Jaffray Ellicott. Is he 
still free from suspicion ” 

oe SE 
power are beginning to suspect 
They say Danton, Marat, and Robespierre have 
quarreled, but Laroche denies it, though he is 
continually warning me. Jaffray is shrewd 
and full of resource. It is the natural aptitude 
of his nation. He knows how to conceal his 
thoughts and weigh his words. Grébauval trusts 
him entirely 

** But he is true to his service ?” 
yes. He would have 


so far as any one can be. The men in 


each other 


‘In a general way 
run grave risks for the dear count ; he would 
carry his life in his hand for you.” 

May the Mother of God watch over him !” 
said Mathilde. 

‘* He dreams of seeing you and the duke and 
duchess at peace beyond the seas ; believes it is 
possible to arrange it, and often talks of a little 
bay he calls St. Margaret’s, with chalk cliffs 
about it, and a village where he was born. His 
mother used to tell him of it. He has some 
little patrimony there, he believes, and a cot- 
tage that belonged to his father. ‘They have no 
revolutions over there—in Ergland—he 
He lost his father and mother, you know, ma- 


says. 


dame, in the insurrectionary war of America.” 

** Yes; my dear Henri once told me the story, 
and how he saved him from an Indian’s hatchet, 
and never saw him again, after he left Amer- 
ica, until the fatai day of the Bastille.” 

‘*General Lafayette took an interest in him, 
and Grébauval brought him to France. He 
was then a little boy.” 

“But a fine, handsome fellow now. When 
shall | have the satisfaction of asking you to 
let me add something to his wife’s dower—eh, 
Marie ‘” 

Mathilde smiled in a sad way as she asked 
the question and stroked Marie’s head. The girl 
was sitting on a low seat by the side of Ma- 
thilde’s chair. 

**Oh, it is not to be thought of until all these 
troubles are over.” 

‘““May I come in?” said a voice as the por- 
tiére at the further end of the room was moved, 


” 


and the Citoyenne Louvet entered, dressed in 
the costume of the time most favored by the 
Republicans, but with some small tokens of 
mourning in the decoration of it. Madame 
dared not be too conspicuous in any symbol of 
sorrow for a ci-devant who had lifted his sword 
against the people. 

**Oh, it is the Citoyenne Bruyset,” she said, 
advancing toward Marie, who kissed her hand. 
** And how is my Mathilde? Better, IL hope. I 
have hardly had time to kiss you, my love, to- 
day : but, ob, | have been so busy ! There are 
terrible things going on, and worse is to happen, 
and if Mathilde would only listen to reason and 
accept the inevitable the duke would be re- 
leased and I could secure the lives and the 
peace of every one of us. Citizen Grébauval is 
even willing, if Mathilde will change her state, 
to travel with us to the coast and see us safely 
shipped for England, following so soon as he 
And he 
is willing that such ceremony as is necessary 
shall be strictly private—quite a family affair ; 
and when one thinks of how differently events 
would have fallen out if my advice had been 
taken originally——” 

**Oh, don’t!” said Mathilde, her pale face 
flushing for a moment to become death-like. 

Madame had addressed her reflections to no 
one in particular. They were intended for Ma- 
thilde and Marie, but sbe looked at neither of 
them. She unburdened her thoughts and wishes 
with all her customary volubility, and yet with 
something approaching the manner of sincere 


can make his arrangements to do so. 


and affectionate solicitude. 

‘* But, my dear,” she went on, ‘here is your 
father in prison and condemned—yes, literally 
condemned ; and Joseph with him, as faithful 
a creature as ever lived, and any day, any mo- 
ment, may be their last. If you only said seri- 
ously that you would give Grébauval an an- 
swer, say in a week, at least your father might 
go free. Surely, it is not too much for a father 
and mother to ask of their daughter—their only 
child ¢” 

‘*You are overwhelmed at all this, my poor 
friend,” said Mathilde, in response to the gentle 
touch of Marie, who had crept to her chair, 
and, taking her hand, had pressed it to her lips, 
the only token of sympathy and sorrow she 
knew how to show toward her at the moment. 
“It sounded new in your presence ; it was 
something strange for some other person to 
hear my mother’s terrible appeal. Butoh, my 
God! I have been listening to it every day, it 
seems to me, for years.” 

Then, suddenly rising to her feet, she turned 
upon her mother with wide open eyes, which 
madame faced with a strange resolution of op- 
position, 

** How dare )ou, mother, ask me to do such 
athing ¢ How dare you, when you know all ¢” 

it might have driven a less restrained intel- 


lect than Mathilde’s off its balance to hear the 
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duchess calmly answer, in the same unimpas 
sioned, rhetorical manner as before, ‘* I am not 
pleading for myself, and I said there is nothing 
a dutiful daughter should not do to save the 
life of a parent. I can only say, by way of 
conclusion, that the Citizen Grébauval will 
come here for his final answer at six o’clock 
this evening.” 

‘‘Is he so great a coward ?” exclaimed Marie. 

‘* Young woman, your remark is inopportune, 
not to say impertinent.” 

She stood on tip-toe to reach Mathilde’s cheeks 
(which were now wet with relieving tears) and, 
gathering her trailing skirts together, left the 
room. 


XLIV. 
GREBAUVAL PLAYS HIS LAST CARD, 

WHEN Marie had put on her hat and pinned 
her frilled cross-over about her pretty shoul- 
ders and said good-bye to the countess she 
took her way along the waxed corridors and 
down the broad staircase to the inner court- 
yard, where she was informed that, for the pres- 
ent, no one was permitted to leave the house 

‘But Tam a visitor,” said Marie. 

‘““My orders are peremptory,” replied the 
gendarme. 

‘*T am Citizen Laroche’s daughter.” 

‘It makes no difference, mademoiselle,” said 
the gendarme; and Marie returned to the count- 
ess. 

** Oh, I am very glad,” said Mathilde, ‘‘ if it 
causes you no inconvenience.” 

“Only that I wished to go to the Concier- 
gerie and speak to the duke. Cannot I leave 
the hotel by some secret way ¢” 

‘* Every nook and corner of the place is watch- 
ed and guarded,” said Mathilde. 

As she spoke the low chimes of a clock were 
heard. Mathilde started. 

** Six,” she said ; ‘‘the hour when we are to 
know our fate. Come to my chamber, Marie ; 
you will be at hand if I need you, and you will 
remain to be my counselor and friend when 
the interview is over.” 

‘** Dear countess !” said Marie. 
loved Mary who has put it into the heart of the 
ofticer to send me back to you.” 

* You understand the sacrifice my mother de- 


‘Tt is our be- 


mands of me ?” 

at Sig 

‘* My father’s life and my own are to be the 
reward of my consent. I despise myself when. 
I confess to you that, Henri dead, I have prayed 
for strength to accept the martyrdom, if it be 
His will ; appealed to God, that He may reveal 
it to me, if it be for some sin or in the cause of 
some unfathomable virtue that He demands 
this sacrifice.” 

‘““My dear, sweet lady !” said Marie, gazing 
into the suffering eyes of her miserable com- 
panion. 

‘* Monsieur the Deputy Grébauval,” said Ma- 
thilde’s servant, entering upon a warning signal 
and permission given to approach. ‘* He has 
an appointment, he says, with you.” 

** Let him come in,” said Mathilde. 
said the man. 

* Marie, my dear friend, go to my chamber ; 
if I call you, come to me ; if not, remain until I 
shall come to you.” 

The deputy entered with a gracious bow, his 
three-cornered hat under his arm, his toilette 
worthy of an exquisite, but still wearing his 
His hair had been carefully 


‘** Yes, Madame la Comtesse,” 


tricolor sash: 
dressed ; his face, closely shaven, had, how- 
ever, upon the chin and cheeks just a bluish 
hue, in keeping with his swarthy complexion. 
His eyes were unusually bright, and he bade 
Mathilde ‘* good-day.” 

She gave him her hand. He kissed it, and 
felt the slight shudder the contact sent through 
the woman’s sensitive frame. At the same time 
he noticed the large, eloquent, languishing eyes, 
the dainty mouth, the hanghty lips, the grace- 
ful figure, the rounded bust ; and he gloated 
over her apparent fear of him. 

‘**Your mother has, no doubt, explained my 
mission,” hesaid ; *‘ and it is a pleasure to know 
that I have her sympathy.” 

Mathilde acknowledged the remark with an 
inclmation of the head. 

‘* 1 gather as much from the fact that I find 
you willing to receive me,” he said. 

‘*T am bound to hear what you have to say,” 
she replied, in a soft, submissive voice. ** Will 
you not be seated 7” 

She had remained standing until she indi- 
cated a seat which she desired him to occupy, 
He moved his chair a 
As he did so he said : 


and sat down herself. 
little nearer to her. 

** Don’t say you are bound to hear me ; it im- 
plies unwillingness.” 

‘Our interview is hampered by conditions,” 
said Mathilde, still with the same submissive 
manner, 

‘**Make your own conditions, my dear ma- 
dame, if they may go with your gracious consent 
to my suit, my humble suit—my loving suit, let 
me say ; and you know with what sincerity I 
say this, for I have proved my faith by years 
of devotion,” 
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“T have yet to learn what your proposals 
are,” said Mathilde, calm as a statue, and near 
ly as white as one. 

‘You know that for years I have loved you,” 
Grébauval replied, **and at one time you will 
forgive me for believing that my only obstacle 
to your favor was a rival, who has been re 
moved by the fortune of war, to the caprices of 
which we are all subject. Nay, dear madame, 
I only recall to you the fact that you are free, 
in justification of the renewal of a proposal I 
had the honor to make to you, and with your 
mother’s consent, when you were a girl ; but 
not more lovely, permit me to say, than you are 
now in your early womanhood.” 

Mathilde moved uneasily for a moment, and 
something of an appealing expression came into 
her eyes. 

** Continue, if you please,” she said. 

“What can I say, madame, that you do not 
already know / My dearest ambition is tomake 
you my wife. Ask me what you will in return 
for your hand, and there is nothing within the 
bounds of possibility that I will not accomplish 
for you and yours.” 

As he spoke his face glowed. He felt his 
pulse beat and his heart thump against his 
breast, so electrical was the influence of what 
seemed to be a half-consenting smile that passed 
over Mathilde’s face, upon a nature even such 
as that of the man who had stood beside the 
steersman at the helm of the devastating ship 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, with its sangui- 
nary prow and its scorching fires. But he mis- 
took the significance of the glimpse of light he 
thought he had seen flit over the wintry land- 
scape of Mathilde’s face. She had, for a mo- 
ment, allowed the influence of a passing thought 
of her dead lord to flicker in her eyes, but 
the signal was not one to justify Grébauval’s 
hopes. 

‘If IT asked you first for the freedom of my 
father and my own liberty ” she said, looking 
at him for the first time. 

‘** Couple it with the promise that at the same 
time you will undergo a ceremony of marriage 
with me, and it is done,” he said, moving his 
chair still a little nearer to her own. 

** Not without / she asked. 

‘* Give me the right to the charge of your fut- 
ure,” he replied, *‘and I will undertake to ob- 
tain your release from surveillance here, obtain 
your father’s freedom, provide him and you 
and your mother, and such servants as you 
may select, with safe escort to the coast; aiid 
provide you with a ship for Ergland ; and, fur- 
thermore, do all that lies in my power te ob- 
tain for you, when the time is ripe, such resti- 
tution of property and estates as present neces- 
sary confiscation may render possible.” 

Grébauval spoke rapidly, but with a clear 
view of the situation in its present and future 
possibilities. 

‘* And if I do not consent, what then, mon- 
sieur ?’ she said, rising to her feet, her face 
flushed. ‘* What then ?” 

‘* But you will consent,” he said with a new 
kind of manner. ‘* You will consent !” 

*T said if I do not ?”’ she repeated. 

‘**But we will have no ‘ifs’ nor ‘ buts’ ! he 
exclaimed in a thick whisper, and taking her 
hand. *‘* You will say yes ; you must, my dar- 
ling. I love you, can make you happy, rich, 
feared, powerful !” and he suddenly took her 
round the waist. 

She felt his hot breath upon her cheek, and 
yet she neither struggled nor cried out. Her 
unresisting attitude appeared to check him. He 
let her go. She only moved a step or two from 
him. 

‘* Have you so poor an opinion of my love to 
think that, only a few days widowed, I can so 
soon take up the ré/e of wife again ¢’ she said, 
determined to make a last appeal to whatever 
good might still be left in the man’s nature. 
** And if you love me as you say, will you not 
give me time and freedom to consult my heart 
and act upon its dictates ¢ Oh, monsieur—let 
me say friend—will you not be magnanimous / 
Your rival is dead. You honor me by still 
offering me your name and fortune. 
insensible to the compliment. 


Tam not 
Give me my 
father, give me the freedom you spoke of, the 
escort, the passports, the ship, and I will tax 
my gratitude to the utmost in considering what 
I shall say to your honorable proposals.” 

‘* There are ships at sea that never come into 
port, dear madame,” said Grébauval in a tone 
of banter, ‘* No, Mathilde ; I love you too well 
to run the risk of losing you.” 

‘**Love is noble. It makes sacrifices ; it is 
self-denying, it does not seize’the hand that de- 
nies, it is patient, it makes gifts, it supplicates, 
it does not command ; it honors a woman’s love 
of parents ; it seeks to prove its magnanimity 
before it asks for the supreme reward.” 

‘*My dear madame, my dear Mathilde, my 
love, your word shall dictate every condition 
that your mind can fancy to give our union dis- 
tinction and carpet your path with roses.” 

‘*When the bond is signed, not before ?’ she 
said, 

** When the bond is signed, and you wear the 
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pledge of it on this generous hand,” he said, 
bending over her fair fingers and kissing them 
with something of a really gallant air, unlike 
his previous manner. 

3ut this time Mathilde withdrew her hand. 
She had played his passion in every way, an- 
gled for the smallest sign of sympathy, striven 
to touch his manhood with womanly gentleness, 
but she saw that it was all useless, and now she 
took the tone her heart and mind approved, 

** Let there be an end of this, Monsieur Gré- 
bauval,” she said in a voice that no longer sup- 
plicated, that was no longer gentle or submis- 
sive. ** You know my conditions, the condi- 
tions under which [ will consider your pro- 
posals.” 

** Yes, 1 understand them,” he said. ‘ But 
you ask too much.” 

“And you, too, 
much.” 

‘Then we have been wasting our time ?’ he 


monsieur ; you ask too 


answered, 


‘I fear we have. And vet I hoped at one 
moment that you might relent.” 

**1, too, was hopeful on my side once, when 
you appeared to encourage my suit. It seems | 
was a fool. Then let us waste no more time. I 
have a priest and witnesses close by, Mathilde. 
and, with or without 


them, I have come to stay.” 


They are at our service ; 


There was a devilish emphasis in the words 
He flung them at her one by one. They stabbed 
her where she stood. 
nature took alarm. 


And now all the woman’s 


‘**Man, you are mad !” she exclaimed with 
undisguised agitation. 

‘““No. Ihave been mad. To-morrow or next 
day we leave France, you and I; and, if you 
choose, your mother and father. I go to La 
Vendée ; you and they shall go to England and 
await my coming. But to-night you are to be 
mine—to-night! You are listening 7” 
*T have listened to you long enough. Do you 
now listen to me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘I am 
all attention.” 

‘*T will never be your wife. I have already 
shamed imnyself sufticiently by permitting you 
You may kill 
me, Monsieur le Deputé Grébauval, but you 
can never make me your wife. 
compared with such conditions of life.” 


to address me in terms of love. 
Death is bliss 


“Then let it be death,” he said in a hoarse, 
‘let it be death and end it.” 

He turned from her, walked to the further- 
most end of the room, the door of which he had 
furtively locked when he came in, and opened 
it. Mathilde, thinking he had gone, called to 
Marie, for, the strain upon her relaxed, she felt 
as if she were about to faint. 

With the entrance of Marie, Grébauval re- 
turned. 


low voice ; 


A tramp of heavy feet followed him. 
A word of command was heard, and a commis- 
sary of police, a gendarme by his side, entered 
the room, four soldiers halting within the door- 
way. 

*‘T propose, Citizen Commissary, to give ma- 
dame one last opportunity of relieving you 
from your painful duty,” said Grébauval, who, 
thereupon advancing to Mathilde, and—show- 
ing no surprise at the presence of Marie, of whose 
visit to the house he was acquainted—addressed 
the countess ; ‘‘ Madame, it is for you to say 
how this meeting shall end.” 

** You have had 
plied. 

Grébauval 


my answer,” Mathilde re- 


stepped back, and the commis- 
sary, without another word, said; ‘* Mathilde 


_de Fournier, ci-devant countess, I arrest you 


for conspiring against the republic, one and in 
divisible ; and you, Marie Laroche, for aiding 
and abetting the said Mathilde de Fournier in 
the same.” 


‘* Arrest me!” exclaimed Marie. ‘‘ You are 
a fool.” 

‘**Stand aside,” said the commissary of po- 
lice. ‘** Where is the Citoyenne Louvet, ci-de 
rant duchess ?” 

**Ci-devant, indeed |! Oh, you Jack-in-oftice, 
What fools you will 
look when the Austrians come in and hang you 
all to the lantern—all of you they haven't time 


to guillotine.” 


with your ci-dervauts! 


Then was heard a voice upon the stairs in al- 
tercation with another, 
defying a man, 


It was a woman’s voice 


** Don’t tell me,” the duchess was saying as 
‘don't tell me that the 
Deputy Grébauval has given any such orders. 
I tell you I will have your epaulets cut off for 
this affront !” 

Half-way down the room she paused to take 


she entered the room ; 


in the unexpected and surprising picture before 
her. 

“Why, Grébauval, my friend — my 
friend—what is the matter ?” 

“You must ask this good citizen,” said Gré- 
bauval, indicating the police-ofticer, 


dear 


** Are you the Citoyenne Louvet, madame ?” 
asked the official. 

* Of course Lam, you silly fellow; and what 
then ¢” 

** Madame I have the painful duty to arrest 
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you, in the name of the law, for treason against 
the republic.” 

** Arrest me for treason! An enemy to the 
republic ! me, the Citoyenne Louvet, the friend 
of the Deputy Grébauval, of Citizen Robes- 
pierre, of St. Just, and i 
She became giddy with the very thought of it. 





‘Give me your arm, Grébauval,” she said 

He conducted her to a sofa. 

‘‘Am I dreaming? Is it true? They are to 
arrest me !” 

‘1 fear so,” said Grébauval. 

‘*Then Mathilde has refused you ?” she said, 
sinking upon the couch. ‘She has preferred 
that her father should die—our only child ! 
And you, Grébauval, you do not relent, eh ? 
You won’t forgive her, eh ? Couldn’t you make 
this little sacrifice for two old people and their 
child—couldn’t you ? Couldn’t you?” 

He made no answer, but sat in a listless, in- 
different way by her side. 

**Couldn’t you find it in your heart to forgive 
her ?’ she said, rising to her feet and standing 
over him, looking a head taller than usual, her 
face lighting up into a glow of heroism, her 
gray hair thick about her forehead, and her 
once fair and lovely features handsomer than 
ever. ‘ Couldn’t you, in your black heart, find 
one drop of patience for a virtuous woman 
who shrunk from mating with a satyr, a fiend, 
the scab of a base intrigue ¢ Does she prefer 
death ¢ Then so do I! 
that in my fear for her, in my desire to spare 
her father the pangs of an untimely and cruel 
death, I condescended to associate with this 


Does she love me less 


parasite of a great cause ? Does she love me the 
less for all this humiliation ?” 

‘* No, my mother !” exclaimed Mathilde, tak- 
ing her mother into her arms, in a passion of 
tears. ‘* No, dearest, no! I always loved you, 
but never so much as now; dear, dear mother !” 

The two women sobbed together and swayed 
to and fro with a kind of joyousness that un- 
manned the ofticer, while Marie flung herself 
upon her knees before Grébauval, who still kept 
his seat and held his peace. 

‘“Oh, forgive my wild words, or kill me for 
her. But save them, Grébauval, save them ! 
God will forgive you for everything else, but 
save them !” 

‘*Curse them both, and you, too !” said Gré- 
bauval, pushing her aside and confronting the 
officer. 

‘* You know your duty; do it !” he said, and 
stalked out of the room, no one stirring until 
the last sound of his footfalls upon the stair- 
way had died out with all their hopes. 

(76 be continued.) 


The Leadville Ice Palace. 


THE ice palace originated in Russia, and pal- 
aces were built in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
long before they were thought of in Montreal, 
and the St. Paul winter carnivals were sug- 
gested by those of the Canadian metropolis. 

The crystal palace that is being erected in 
Leadville, at an elevation of ten thousand feet 
above sea-level, at a height where the pure 
white clouds ‘‘ donot spurn the befouled earth ” 
but mingle around the snow-crowned peaks, is 
in many ways a novel and unique undertaking 
in that it comprises a large skating-rink, com- 
modious ball-rooms, and an adequate banquet- 
ing-hall. Former palaces were constructed 
without either roofs or windows, and were mere 
shells of ice around which the carnival sports 
were held. The Leadville palace  incloses 
grounds 300x300 feet, with ice walls 35 feet in 
height and 22 inches in thickness. These walls 
will be relieved with bays, buttresses, towers, 
and turrets. Two huge octagonal towers, 40 
feet in diameter, and rising to a height of 95 
feet above the ground level, are the majestic 
sentinels of the grand staircase. Other octago- 
nal and circular towers will give to the struct- 
ure a Normanic style of architecture. Around 
the inside of the ice walls is an exhibition space 
twenty feet in width, in which there will be 
displays of chrysanthemums and other flowers 
frozen in translucent ice. Inside of this space 
and surrounded by it, are the skating-rink and 
ball-room., 

The scope of the carnival has expanded until 
an effort is being made to secure a portion of 
the government exhibit now at the Atlanta ex- 
position. A band of forty musicians has been 
engaged, and the pyrotechnic display at the 
opening, New Year’s Day, will cost five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The cost of the palace and toboggan-slides 
will not fall short of fifty thousand dollars, 
The men contributing the money are the own- 
ers of the Johnny gold mine, which paid in 
dividends last year one million, six hundred 
thousand dollars. The moving spirit in the 
carnival enterprise is Director-General Tingley 
S$. Wood, a man of rare executive ability. Mr. 
(. E. Joy, architect of the St. Paul palaces, is 
superintending the construction, and Mr. W. 
§. Temple is the secretary. Twenty-five thou- 
sand visitors are expected from Denver alone, 

Gmornek WaLLack WILLIAMS, 





Yvette Guilbert. 


Wry not a music-hall realist ? This is what 
Yvette Guilbert really is. 

‘Tam glad Iam not pretty,” she said as she 
sat at luncheon in her bright sitting-room at 
the Savoy ; ‘‘ Iam very glad indeed. It would 
not do with my work, you know—pas du tout. 
I have no beauty, I wear eccentrically simple 
clothes. I appeal to the mind. 

She was eating with every evidence of healthy 
hunger as she talked—little brown chops, let 
tuce, Camembert, and Bass’s ale. She wore a 
quilted satin morning-robe of pale heliotrope, a 
white lace fichu around her shoulders. 
pale, sparkling, cozy, and not the least bit pretty. 
Mademoiselle Guilbert is worse than pretty— 


She was 


she is interesting, original, magnetic. 

‘“*Yes; I am glad Iam not like other music- 
hall singers in having big eyes, a dear little 
mouth—so—pink cheeks, a nose like a—what 
you call it ?—a dream.” 

‘* You don’t hate men, do you ?” 

“Hate men? I am not such a fool—not so 
stupid! People have said that of me! No;I 
like men—they are very well, indeed,” and she 
nodded with complaisant approval. 

** And you are not a new woman, either ?” 

‘* She’s only commencing in France. The bas 
bleu was never popular there,” and Yvette 
clasped her hands around her knee and shook 
the mop of reddish blonde hair back from her 
plain, expressive, fascinating face. ‘‘I don’t 
like her. She is to me—nothing. See—attendez 
—I will tell you what I am,” she said, touching 
her fingers in rotation as she spoke, as if play- 
ing ‘‘ this little pig went to market.” ‘Iam 
a woman with one gift which I discovered just 
in time. Iam an artist, and altogether an art- 
tist. I care not for politics or freedom of wo- 
men or society—just for art only. Some day, 
if Iam fool enough, { will marry. There you 
are.” 

‘*Then you look upon marriage as folly ?” 

*¢ Ah, I don’t know exactly. I am distressed 
about it,” she said, confidingly. ‘‘ When a man 
is in love with a girl he is anangel. Angel, did 
Isay? The angels are nothing to him in nobil- 
ity, consideration, tenderness.” She ran her 
fingers through her hair and then extended the 
wide-open hand in a gesture of protest against 
the air. ‘‘ Afterward ‘/ Well, we ali know what 
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some of them are—afterward ! It is sucha risk 
for me. Now Iam so free—so free !—do every- 
thing I please, have plenty of money. What 
if I risk all this for love, and wake up to find I 
Alors—that would be a terrible 





am cheated. 
thing! I shiver. 
‘You are going to make a small fortune 


” 


here.” 

‘Tt seems a great deal—sixteen thousand dol 
lars for a month—eh ?” she said with a shrewd, 
business glance. But you will be surprised to 
know I am little, if any, better off than I 
would have been if I stayed in Paris.” 

** Indeed ?’ 

‘‘See here. Sixteen thousand dollars for a 
month’s work. But—I am two other weeks 
traveling across a great ocean, and must take 
one week for rest, as Iam doing now, and an- 
other week, later, to see the new places. This 
time for living, travel, etc., will cost me, my 
dear, more than three thousand dollars. Again, 
Iam keeping my house in Paris just the same, 
and Iam out a month’s salary there, for I will 
be away two months and only paid for one. 
Now in Paris I receive five thousand dollars a 
month in winter, six thousand in summer, at 
‘Les Ambassadeurs.’ If you count up you will 
see that for these two months I would have 
made ten thousand dollars without leaving 
Paris. I spend three or four in travel—I make 
about two !” 

This was concluded with a shrug that twisted 
her eloquent shoulder up to her ear ; her lips 
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were drawn down like a half-moon with the 
corners lowered, her eyebrows were in tbe vi- 
cinity of her fuzzy bang. 

In this one expression Guilbert was revealed 
as actress, pantomimist, caricaturist. She was 
so ridiculously sorry for herself ! 

“Ts it true that you were an artist’s model ?” 
I tried on cloaks for custom- 
ers—that is one kind of a model,” she said sim- 
ply and brusquely over the edge of her glass of 
‘““Tll tell you exactly about it. I 
worked in this way as ‘figure’ in Monsieur 
Hantenaar’s, on the Rue de la Paix. I used to 
amuse my comrades with all sorts of songs and 
fun. Everybody said, ‘My ! why con’t you go 
on the stage ? I make fun, you know, of every- 
Well, I was very 
high in my mind, and spent a year with Judic 
and Réjane at the ThéAtre des Vari¢tiés—I was 
no good—not heard of ! Then I got a great 
big idea. I go to the music-halls and find them 
—oh !—stupid beyond words, and I decide I 
could do better myself. Well, with my original 
songs I made a hit at once, and since then I 


>? 


‘*T never was. 


Bass’s ale. 


thing—mimic everybody ! 


have gone on, getting more and more money 


‘* You love your art, I see. It is very real to 
you.” 
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“Why not? I have made a reform in the 
entertainment on the music-hall stage. I have 
studied the life of the streets, the poor gamins, 
the women who waste their bedraggled lives 
upon the pave, the drunkards who die in the 
gutter, dreaming of childhood. ~ Please say that 
my songs are nof vulgar. Itis not true. They 
are songs of very low life—ugly sometimes, ter- 
rible sometimes—but true, and therefore they 
are art.” 

‘* Where have you gone to study types ?” 

‘Oh, to the lowest lodging-houses and cafés 
in Paris. In the most terrible, dark places I 
have learned what humanity may lurk in the 
heart of the lowest criminals, the most lost and 
wretched women—it is true. I have gone often 
to the terrible Chateau Rouge, a lodging-house 
for the most hopeless vagrants ; to Le Pere Lu- 
nette, a low café—and other places like that. I 
also carefully study those romances of our very 
lowest life written by Hugues Le Roux. I do 
not believe they have been translated.” 

‘* Have you a favorite song ¢” 

‘* Not exactly. The tender ones appeal to me 
most. I am very fond of Beranger’s ‘ Grand- 
mere,’ too—one of the songs [ll sing here on my 
first appearance—and ‘ La Soularde.’ ” 

In the most unaffected way Guilbert placed 
her elbows on her knees and commenced in an 
undertone a verse of the famous **‘ Grandmere.” 
With head bobbing from right to left, as if 
talking to the children, recounting her love af 
fairs, in expression, voice, smile, dim eyes, she 
seemed a hundred years old. 

New York reminds her in places of Vienna, 
and New York women as very Parisian in man 
ner and dress. She hates the English ‘ bun,” 
and found Englishwomen very pretty, but very 
stolid-faced. 
ican eccentricities with which to amuse the pa- 
trons of the El Dorado on her return to Paris. 

Yvette Guilbert is a woman of brain and 


She is on the qui vive for Amer- 


magnetism. She is an artist in discrimination 
and mind rather than soul, possesses a cool, busi- 
ness head, and is frankly a woman of the peo 
ple. Indeed, frankness and a lack of vanity al- 
most overpowering and totally unfeminine are 
her most impressive characteristics, and. were 
evident in one short utterance when she was 
speaking of the possibility of marrying. 

* Twice I have been asked,” said this truthful 
person, with a crude nairete one had come to 
regard as an attribute of enfant terrible only. 

If she says later she likes America—it will he 
quite safe to believe her | KaTE JORDAN, 


People Talked About. 


= WHEN John Fiske, the historian, essayist, 
philologist, and philosopher, was graduated 
from Harvard he left behina him a reputation 
for classical scholarship and for extraordinary 
capacity for beer. He has, indeed, a truly Ger- 
man fondness for the beveraze of the father- 
land, and every glass that passes his lips evokes 
a new anecdote or asparkling phrase. Mr. Fiske 
has many entertaining reminiscences of Tenny- 
son, who, he says, used to sit in a corner when 
in company, morosely biting his nails, his ears 
concealed entirely from view by his thick mop 
of hair, his linen far from immaculate. The 
poet’s personal appearance was in striking con- 
trast to that of his brother poet, Browning, 
whose fresh cleanliness made him look “ good 
enough to eat,” to quote Mr. Fiske. 

The French playwright, Sardou, is now 
sixty-four years old, wrinkled and half-bald, 
but in his elastic stepand brilliant eye as youth- 
ful as a boy. 
million francs—a million dollars —from his 


He is said to have earned five 


plays, and, considering their great vogue in 
half a dozen nations, the report is easily cred- 
ible. Yet his first play was a dire failure, and 
he thought seriously of abandoning his chosen 
profession, though he had spent several years 
in an apprenticeship for it, almost as severe as 
Guy de Maupassant’s with Flaubert. An Amer- 
ican who recently had an interview with the 
dramatist says that he acts out every word, even 
of an ordinary conversation, speaking as dra- 
matically as if he were on the stage. 

=Professor G. M. Lane, the distinguished 
Latin scholar, is aman of many genial eccen- 
tricities. Like Sala and like Dumas the elder, 
he is prouder of his knowledge of cookery than 
of the talents that have made him famous. He 
possesses an interesting collection of watches, 
the gifts of friends, yet he carries by prefer- 
ence a Waterbury timepiece of the cheapest 
kind. This watch figured prominently at a 
picnic on Magnolia Beach to which he had in- 
vited some young ladies. After the lunch had 
been eaten he produced the watch with the re- 
mark ; ‘‘T have provided amusement for you: 
each of you may take a turn at winding this.” 

=The increasing financial returns from 
Sousa’s marches keep pace with their increas- 
ing popularity. This year they have earned 
him twenty-five thousand dollars in royalties, 
and every new one adds to the composer’s in- 
come, for the old tunes keep their vogue. — It is 
only a few years ago that his entire income was 
the twelve hundred dollars a year he received 
as manager of the United States Marine Band. 
Mr. Sousa is a native of Washington, where he 
has lived most of his life, and he is forty years 
of age. His father was a musician before him, 
and his first appearance in public as a perform- 
er was made when he was ten years old. 

New- Yorkers will soon have an opportunity 
to view another California author at close 
range, when Ambrose Bierce comes on to take 
up a pen in the Journal office. His coming has 
been temporarily delayed by a disastrous fall 
from a bicycle. Mr. Bierce, who is at present 
a staff writer on the Examiner, has long been 
par excellence the arbiter of literary elegancies 
for the whole Pacific slope. His pen is caustic, 
and he is a minor Carlyle in his way of probing 
shams, but it remains to be seen whether his 
literary wares will not meet the fate that be- 
falls California fruit after its long transconti- 
nental journey, in loss of palatableness. 

Both Du Maurier and Sarah Grand are to 
launch new books on the public within a short 
time, and it will be profitable to watch their 
popular success as compared with that of 
‘Trilby” and ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” Ma- 
dame Grand is said to have written her new 
volume at a great rate of speed on the spur of 
the inspiration of the moment. She contem- 
plates an American tour, to begin just before 
Madame Grand is 
personally very feminine—the antithesis of the 


the book leaves the press. 
‘new women,” who have gained so much 
ephemeral comfort from her celebrated book. 

Eugene Field appears to have no literary 
heir in Chicago, but it will be interesting to 
observe whether his brother, Roswell Martin 
Field, will inherit the legacy of his unique liter- 
ary individuality. Mr. R. M. Field is but a 
year or two younger than the dead poet, and is 
himself a brilliant newspaper writer, with a 
strong aptitude for the lines of work in prose 
and verse that made Eugene Field famous. 
He has made fine translations from Horace, 
and his verse is easy and graceful. This is an 
excellent opportunity for him to emerge from 
the shadow of his brother’s name. 

Now that Edward W. Townsend has gone 
to England to supervise the publication there of 
the ‘** Chimmie Fadden” stories, it is well to re- 
call that he offered them to several publishers 
before he found one ready to risk the venture. 
\t present he is overwhelmed with orders, Mr, 
Townsend is perhaps forty years old, and has 
been for several years a reporter and special 
His early training in jour- 
nalism was received in California, 


writer on the Sun. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 


VENEZUELA 


THe correspondence between the United 
States and Great Britain as to the propriety 
of referring the disputed boundary line be- 
tween British Guiana and Venezuela to arbitra- 
tion has reached a crisis, and both the English 
and the American people are compelled at this 
moment to contemplate a war between them as 
a possibility. At this writing the situation is 
about this: First, England must recede from 
her pos‘tion as to arbitration ; or, second, the 
United States must recede from her position 
that she is dominant in American affairs as 
between a European Power and an American 
state ; or, third, some compromise must be 
reached between England and the United 
States; or, fourth, by investigation of the 
facts the United States must find that Great 
Britain is right in her contention for the ex- 
tension of the British Guiana boundary, and so 
decide ; or, fifth, tiere must be a war between 
Great Britain on one side and the United States 
and Venezuela on the other. <A brief review of 
the facts, so far as known, that have led up to 
this crisis will enable us to understand some- 
thing of the merits of the case and of the prin- 
ciples involved. 

Venezuela is the most northern of the South 
American countries, the northern boundary be- 
ing formed by the waters of the Caribbean Sea 
The coast of Venezuela was the first part of the 
main land sighted by Columbus, who, during 
his third voyage (1498) entered the Gulf of 
Paria and sailed along the coast of the delta of 
the Orinoco. From this time for three hundred 
and twelve years all of Venezuela from the 
Esequibo River to the Pacific Ocean was Span- 
isheterritory. The Dutch had established a col- 
ony on the east coast, east of the Esequibo 
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River. In 1810 the Venezuelans, under the 
heroic Simon Bolivar, revolted against the 
Spanish crown, and after years of fighting 
gained their liberty and were recognized by the 
nations of the world, including Spain. While 
this war for freedom was in progress—that is, in 
1814--the Dutch transferred their interest in 
Guiana to Great Britain. So, as the matter ap- 
pears now to stand, Venezuela has her title 
from Spain—this title having originated with 
the discovery by Columbus ; while Great Brit- 
ain has her title by treaty from Holland, which 
transferred Esequibo, Demerara, and Berbice. 
The authorities of Venezuela have never ac- 
knowledged that by this treaty England ac- 
quired a foot of ground west of the Esequibo 
River. From 1810 for thirty years Venezuela 
had her hands full in her war for freedom and 
her efforts to establish and maintain a federal 
government, During this time the colonists of 
British Guiana made claim to the narrow strip 
of territory between the Esequibo and Pum- 
ron rivers. This, however, was not conceded 
by the Venezuelans. Out of this comparatively 
modest pretension of ownership has grown the 
present dispute, and the claim on the part of 
British Guiana to a territory more than fifty 
times larger than that first in dispute, the pres- 
ent claim embracing a territory larger than the 
State of New York, and presumably rich in 
minerals, specially in gold. 

In 1841 Sir Robert Schomburgk surveyed and 
marked an arbitrary line from the mouth of 
the Orinoco south to Mount Roraima. This 
was intended to mark the line between Ven- 
ezuela and the British colony. But Venezuela 
did not acquiesce in this division ; instead of 
acquiescence she protested with such vigor that 
Schomburgk’s marks were removed by the Brit- 
ish, and Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, 
had another line drawn. His line did not go any- 
where near the mouth of the Orinoco, but start- 
ed at the mouth of the Moroco and ran west 


ecross the Schomburgk line until it struck the 
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west bank of the Cuyuni River ; it then followed 
this stream to Mount Roraima. This in 
1844, and this formulation by Lord Aberdeen 
was the first definite proposition on the part of 
Great Britain, though the pretension that the 
Dutch had owned the territory between the 
Esequibo and the Pumaron was definite in its 
effect. Venezuela now proposed (this was in 
1845) thac the boundary be settled by arbitra- 
tion. England declined. So it will 
that this controversy, pretty nearly in its pres- 
ent shape, began fifty years ago, though now 
England has abandoned both the Schomburgk 
and Aberdeen lines and has extended her pre- 
tensions more tl an one hundred and fifty miles 
to the west, or nearly to the east bank of the 
Caroni River. In 1850 a status quo was estab- 
lished and both England and Venezuela agreed 
not to occupy the territory in dispute. This 
status quo has never been formally abrogated, 
but the British, taking advantage of the unset- 
tled condition of Venezuela, have pushed their 


was 


be seen 


settlements and camps into that territory. Lord 
Salisbury now declares that it is out of the 
question for England to consider the vossibility 
of abandoning these British subjects to the in- 
security of Venezuelan rule. 

So there is the situation as between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain, leaving out the com- 
plication created by the intervention of the 
United States. 

That we may comprehend the attitude of the 
United States in this matter we must look at 
what is called the ** Monroe doctrine,” and see 
While James Mon- 
roe, of Virginia, was serving his second term as 
President of the United States, the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe formed what was called the 
Holy Alliance. One of the objects of this Holy 
Alliance was to re*conquer the Spanish posses- 
sions in America and parcel them out among the 
Roman Catholic monarchies of Europe. In his 
farewell address Washington had declared that 
it was the American policy to keep free from 
all entangling foreign alliances ; Monroe now 
declared that the corollary of this proposition 
was also the American policy—namely, that 
just as we refrained from participating in Euro- 
pean politics, so the European governments 
should refrain from taking part in American 
politics. In his message of December, 1825, Mr. 
Monroe said : 


how it applies to this case. 


‘In the war of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy to do 
It is only when our rights are invaded or se 
riously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparations for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be ob 
vious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied Powers is essen 
tially different in this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in 
their respective governments. And to th 
of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of 
so much blood and treasure and matured by the wis- 
dom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to 
candor and to the amicable reletions existing be- 
tween the United States and those Powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. 


SO. 


defense 


But with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose independ- 
ence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. ... . 

“Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have 
so long agitated that quarter of the globe, never- 
theless remains the same, which is not to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any.of its Powers; to con 
sider the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us; to cultivate friendly reiations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, 
firm and manly policy, meeting in all instances the 
just claims of every Power, submitting to injuries 
from none. Butin regard to these continents, cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously differ- 
ent. It is impossible that the allied Powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and hap- 
piness; nor can any one believe that our Southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, there 
fore, that we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference.” 

This is the famous Monroe doctrine, When it 
was at first promulgated it suited the interests 
and convenience of Great Britain to a nicety, 
and Mr, Canning, whose was the dominating 
mind in Lord Liverpool's government, was 


prompt in his recognition of its wisdorn and 
justice. England almost at once recognized the 
independence of the South American states, 
and indeed it has been suggested recently that 
Monroe declared this doctrine at the instiga- 
tion of Canning. That is most unlikely, but it 
is well known that both Jefferson and Madison 
were consulted before the message was sent to 
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In Monroe’s Cabinet John Quincy 
Adams was Secretary of State, while Crawford 


Congress. 


and Calhoun were among his official advisers. 
He had good American counsel, and the doc- 
formulated, which England 
promptly sanctioned, has stood till now as em- 


trine he and 
bodying the American idea as to the foreign 
relations of this country. 

Lord Salisbury, in his letter to Secretary Ol- 
ney, says that the Monroe doctrine has never 
been accepted as a principle of international 
law, and that its attempted application in this 
instance is at once an extension and perver- 
sion of its original purpose. The doctrine was 
effectively applied when the second French 
empire attempted to overthrow the Mexican 
republic and Maximilian the 
throne ; its principle was recognized also by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the theory of 
Monroe was finally established when the civil- 


establish on 


:z41 world acquiesced in the American propo- 
sition that no European Power could be per- 
mitted tocontrol a ship-canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama or across any other part of Central 
America. But Lord Salisbury, after deny- 
ing the potency of the Monroe doctrine, argues 
against its applicability in the present case be- 
cause this is a dispute between a possession of 
an American Power established before the pro- 
mulgation of this doctrine and an irresponsible 
He follows this by announcing that 
Great Britain has never published the evidence 
in support of her pretensions. There is the rub. 
She has declined to acknowledge that there 
could be any evidence in opposition to her dic- 
tum, and has relied upon her power to carry 
out her wishes in disregard of the claims of a 
republic so weak that, unaided, no resistance 


state. 


could be made. 

For many years the American Department of 
State has counseled arbitration of this question. 
Mr. Evarts, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Olney have all been in- 
sistent in requests, that were as nearly demands 
as possible, that England should act with fair- 
ness. The reply has always been the same— 
give us all we want without question, and we 
will arbitrate as to the remainder. On the part 
of the American secretaries the correspondence 
has always been most courteous and friendly, 
and the assumption has been consistently main- 
tained that an enlightened Power would not be 
willing to do a weaker Power an injury. In 
the correspondence of Mr. Bayard and Mr. 
Blaine, though the polite and courteous tone 
was still maintained, there was an undercur- 
rent which appeared to indicate that the United 
States would have to resort to other arguments 
if the friendly advances continued to be disre- 
garded. It is evident that both of these states- 
men had in their minds this American theory, 
this Monroe doctrine of our foreign relations, 
At last the affair in Venezuela reached such a 
stage that the American government felt com- 
pelled to speak with entire plainness unless it 
was prepared to see Great Britain occupy by 
force a territory on the American continent to 
which her title had been from the beginning 
contested. In other words, the United States, 
in the opinion of President Cleveland, had to 
demand that Great Britain should prove her 
title, or permit Great Britain to obtain by con- 
quest the territory claimed by a weak Amer- 
ican government. The Monroe doctrine has 
been held to declare against the conquest and 
subjugation of American territory by European 
Powers, Here waa @ plain case in point, and 
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Mr. Richard Olney, the present Secretary of 
State, despairing of bringing the British gov- 
ernment to a correct attitude in the premises 
by friendly appeals to the sense of justness and 
fair-play about which English statesmen have 
always had so much to say, wrote a plain 
statement of the case as it appears when the 
Monroe doctrine is applied to it. In this state- 
ment he reviewed ali of the evidence with en- 
tire impartiality, and then arrived at this con- 
clusion : 

‘*In these circumstances the duty of the President 
appears to him unmistakable and imperative, Great 
Britain's assertion of title to the disputed territory, 
combined with her refusal to have that title investi- 
gated, is a substantial appropriation of the territory 
to her own use. Not to protest and give warning 
that the transaction will be regarded as injurious to 
the interests of the people of the United States, as 
well as oppressive in itself, would be to ignore an 
estaolished policy with which the honor and welfare 
of While the 


meosures necessary or proper for the vindication of 


this country are closely identified. 
that policy are to be determined by another branch 
of the government, it is clearly for the executive to 
leave nothing undone which may tend to render such 
determination unnecessary. 

“You are instructed, therefore, 
foregoing views to Lord Salisbury by reading to him 
a copy 


should he so desire), and to re-enforce them by such 


to present the 


this communication Ceaving with him 
pertinent considerations as will doubtless occur to 
you. They call for a definite decision upon the point 
whether Great Britain will consent or will decline to 
submit the Venezuelan boundary question in its 
entirety to impartial arbitration 
hope of the President that the conclusion will be on 
the side of arbitration, and that Great Britain will 


It is the earnest 


add one more to the conspicuous precedents she has 
already furnished in favor cf that wise and just 
mode of adjusting international disputes.” 

This communication was delivered to Lord 
Salisbury six months ago. After this long de- 
lay he replies disdainfully, declining to do what 
the United States demands. Further than this, 
he sets up the theory that the Monroe doctrine 
does not apply in this case, and if it did was no 
great matter, as that doctrine did not concern 
Great Britain anyhow. Lord Salisbury’s tone 
was overbearing in the extreme, and excessive- 
ly patronizing—that is, it was thoroughly Brit- 
ish. 

Mr. Cleveland did not wait long to take the 
next step. Hesent the correspondence between 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney to Congress with 
a message asking for an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of a commission whieh should go 
into the merits of the boundary case and decide 
it. The House of Representatives, the next 
day, unanimously passed a bill such as the 
President suggested, and this bill, two days 
later, was passed by the Senate. 
in either branch of Congress has said a word in 
disapproval of the President’s prompt and vigor- 


Not a man 


ous action, although some have criticised the 
tone of his message as unnecessarily aggressive. 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, quoted Daniel 
**Our politics end 
with our shores,” which appears to voice the 
sentiment of the people of the United States at 
this moment. 

The English are just as unanimous in sup- 
port of Lord Salisbury. 
that Mr. Cleveland’s message was a 


Webster’s famous sentence : 


The general view is 
clever 
though reckless electioneering dodge; a playing 
to the gallery gods who like to witness the 
twisting of the lion’s tail. This shows how 
prevalent the misinformation in Great 
Britain as to affairs and sentiments in America, 
The unanimity of Americans in this emergency 
is the result of a firm resolution not to stand 
any nonsense from England whatever. We do 
not deny, however, that there is an inherited 
hatred of England in America, and this inherit- 
ance has waxed great when fed on correct in- 
formation. Those Americans who have livedin 
England know the English dislike them as heart- 
ily as they despise those mongrel races of Central 
and South America which this government must 
now defend against the insatiable British greed. 
It is probable that there will be no war, for 


is 


Great Britain, notwithstanding American un- 


preparedness, cannot affor 1 to go to war ; in- 
stead of that she will back down, as she has 


done many a time before, and as she will con- 
tinue to do until she takes a seat among nations 
so remotely in the background that no one will 
care what she does or what she thinks, so long 
as she keeps a peace not within her diminished 
power to break, PHILIP POINDEXTER, 


Answered. 


Wuat dost thon hide from me, mysterions year ? 
Thou unwrought marble, is it hope or fear 
Whose outline, in thy secret heart concealed, 
Will be by Time's deft chiseling revealed ? 

My spirit trembles—still I long to know 

The form thou shadowest, of wea! or woe! 


What wilt thou make of me, O man ? 

Not Time's, uplifts the graving-tool | 

Thy Jasting monument of ill, or well, 

Of hope’s high heaven, or despair's deep hell, 

As thine unfettered will shall model me! 

The form thou fashionest I wear for thee! 
CaTHaRIN« YouN@ GLEN, 


Thy hand 
I stand 
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AMATEUR AFHLETICS 
Golf Is a Great 

Game and Scientific. 


IN order to appreciate golf as a game abound- 
must be 





ing in interest, even excitement, it 
played. In this respect golf is unique. 
croquet appeals to one, for the play goes on in 


a limited area and the eye is able to take in the 


Even 


plan of the game and note a display of tact 
and judgment on the part of the players. 

With golf it is different, at first glance, for, 
as in the case of a match between single players, 
each plays his ball in happy independence of 
the machinations of the other, and hence there 
can be no parallel in the game to the effort 
elicited from a batsman by the pite> or in a 
game of base-ball ; from the tennis-pl: ver by 
a skillfully placed ball in the back-hand corner, 
or from a line of foot-ball forwards by the brill- 
iant attack of their opponents. 

The uninitiated may indeed arouse a bit of 
interest in noting the relative distances covered 
by the drives of the players from the ‘‘ tee,” 
but this interest is lost in the walking act which 
ensues till the ball is ‘‘ picked up” for another 
shot. Thus the iznorant looker-on succumbs 
to a feeling of ennui and at once votes the game 
a slow one. 

How different, though, the feelings 
players themselves who, in playing stroke 
against stroke, feel their blood warm to the 
demonstrating superior form and 


of the 


work of 
greater skill. 
most exciting nature, particularly when the 


And this interest vpecomes of a 


players are evenly matched, and their utmost 
powers are called forth when the game becomes 
‘‘all square and one to play,” and finally an 
opponent lays himself ‘‘ dead with his iron”; or, 
wherein the rela- 


, 


in the case of a ‘‘ foursome’ 
tions between the partners afford ample scope 
for a display of judgment and tact, excitement 
reigns supreme, 

Golf may be played with great success by 
those advanced in years, and in this respect the 
game differs from base-ball, foot-ball, tennis, or 
racquets. It does not follow, however, that it 
can be played to perfection by one who has let 
slip the opportunities of youth to get a thor- 
ough grounding in the game, and taken it up 
in middle or old age. As one may play the 
violin during the term of one’s natural life and 
yet fallshort of mastering it unless he possesses 
at the first natural aptitude, which has been 
made the best of in youth, so it is with the 
game of golf. In the latter as in the former 
case play must be begun in youth, and practice 
kept up almost daily? if its science is to be final- 
ly mastered. In other words, golf, unlike foot- 
ball, base-ball, and other games which may be 
acquired in a comparatively short time, is one 
which requires the practice of years. 

Delicacy of stroke and precision, steadiness, 
nerve, and a good eye are qualities which go to 
make up an expert golf player quite as much 
as a master of the billiard-cue. 

It is enough to quote ‘* Willie” Dunn, the 

this. In 
* drive,” Mr. Dunn lays 


well - known 
analyzing the stroke at 
down these laws : 
First. The ball shall be at such 
from the player that when the club is laid with 
the centre of its face to the ball the end of the 
club-shaft reaches the player’s left knee as he 


professional, to show 


distance 


stands upright. 

Second, The right foot shall be about one- 
half inch behind the left. 
to be two feet apart, the line of the club when it 


Supposing the feet 


is at aright angle to the line of the ball’s in- 
tended flight shall just cut the left heel. 

Third, The club shall deseribe a perfect cir- 
cle, being swung back in so wide a circle as the 
left arm permits. 

Fourth, The club shall project about one 
inch above the left hand. 

Fifth. The weight of the body shall remain 
throughout the stroke solidly on the left leg. 
The right elbow shali be in a line with the 
right shoulder and no higher. At the top of 
the stroke the right wrist shal! be below the 
club, not pointing straight downward like the 
left wrist, but still below the club. 

Sixth, There shall be a pause at the top— 
that is, the up and down strokes are slightly 
divided, In other words, the stroke complete 
is not one continuous motion, 

Seventh, The left arm shall start the club 
on its swing downward, It begins to pulldown, 
and the right hand, acting as a fulcrum, the 
head of the club is thrown up and begins the 
swing. The right arm shall not do a tenth 
of the work which the left does. 

kighth. The eye shall be kept on the ground 
about a quarter of an inch behind the ball, not 
on the ball. 

Ninth, Pressure of the hands on the club be- 
gins about a foot and a half before meeting the 
ball, 
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Mr. Dunn advocates the use of six different 
clubs in going over a course straight and true 
and with good tees, to driver, brassy, 
cieek, medium-iron, the mashie or lofter, and 
tee outter. Add to this a further law of Mr. 
Dv n’s to the effect that, save when making a 


wit: 


high lofting stroke or driving from the tee, the 
position as above described and the manner of 
swinging changes constantly, and one may get 
a fair idea of the rocks ahead for the beginner 
and to what a great extent skill enters into the 
game. 

Perhaps many in reading the laws which Mr. 
Dunn lays down will say that they are absurd 
in their exactness, and for my part I do not 
believe that a drive from tee would be any the 
less effective should the right foot be planted 
three inches instead of ‘‘about one-half inch” 
behind the left. 

It has been said, and said well, that ‘* genius 
may exploit itself in any form,” and this truism 
applies to the game of golf asin foot-ball. Still, 
without adhering to hard-and-fast rules, it is 
easy to see the possibilities of points occurring 
in the game which can only be solved at the 
hands of a master, 





The Turkish Army. 


THE gravity of the situation at Constantino- 
ple has been somewhat modified by the acquies- 
cence of the Sultan in the demand of the Powers 
for the admission of additional guard-ships into 
the Bosphorus, but the possibility of a hostile 
collision is not yet averted. If war should fol- 
low upon the existing complications, Turkey 
would be found much better prepared than she 
is, perhaps, generally supposed to be. Her 
army is a formidable one in point of numbers, 
and is well disciplined, being modeled after that 
of Germany, It is divided into seven corps, 
each corps having two division; of mizans (in- 
fantry of the line), four divisions of redifs 
(landwehr), one division of cavalry, one of 
artillery, two battalions of riflemen, one of 
engineers, one railway and telegraph battalion, 
and one battalion of trainmen. The total fight- 
ing force of the empire is one million men, of 
whom three hundred and fifty thousand are in 
the active army, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in the reserve, and the remainder in the 
territorial army. The artillery force embraces 
fifteen hundred and twelve campaign pieces and 
three hundred and thirty mountain pieces. 
There are thirty-five regiments of cavalry, of 
five squadrons. The infantry arm of the serv- 
ice is famous for its high fighting qualities. The 
illustrations which are published on another 
page give an idea of the uniform and character 
of two branches of the army service. 

A PROPHECY RECALLED. 

By one who has studied the history of the 
Ottoman empire, the crisis to which it will be 
subjected if foreign Powers should co-operate 
to inflict upon it the drastic punishment it de- 
serves for its high-handed outrages upon the 
civilization of the age will be watched with 
great interest. He will remember that time 
and again the utter overthrow of the Crescent 
has been foretold. In an old magazine called 
The Portfolio, issued within the first iwo dec- 
ades of the present century, I find the follow- 
ing excerpt, which may interest readers of the 
press who, keeping themselves posted on the 
present strained relations between Turkey and 
European foreign Powers, are hoping with the 
writer that the extinction of the cruel 
and blood-thirsty nationality on earth is near 
at hand : 


most 


‘**The native Egyptians have a prophecy amongst 
them that they shall recover the dominion of Egypt 
again, and the Turkish empire, after a certain time, 
shall be destroyed, which Mr. Hill (a poet of the first 
lecade of the present century) has given ln verse ¢ 


‘Year after year shall roll, 
Aves o’er ages slide, 
Before the world’s control 
Shall check the Crescent’s pride, 


‘Banish d from place to place, 
Wide as the ocean's roar, 
The mighty gypsy race 
Shall visit every shore. 
*But when the hundredth vear 
Shall three times double be, 
Then shall an end appear 
To all their slavery 


*Then shall the warlike powers 
From cistant realms return, 
Egypt again be ours, 
And Turkish laurels burn.’ ™ 
Wituiam H. Luckensacu, D.D. 


A Long=haired Negress. 


NANCY GARRISON, the only living long-haired 
negress, resides about two miles from Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, in an humble cabin of her 
She is a genuine negro; black, with 
She is forty-eight yearsold, Until 


owh, 


kinky hair, 


WEEKLY. 


1878, after the yellow-fever epidemic, there was 
nothing remarkable about Nancy, but during 
the scourge she had the fever and came near 
dying. It was months before she was able to 
leave her house. Immediately after her con- 
valescence her short, kinky hair began to grow 
rapidly ; ina year’s time it grew from threc 
inches to three feet in length, thickening as it 
grew. A few years later and the crispy mass 
of hair fell below her knees. About this time a 
wonderful change of color took place ; the jetty 
locks turned white as snow and remained so 
until two years ago; since then the hair has 
gradually turned to its natural blackness. It 
continues to grow, and now measures eleven 
feet. Prominent physicians have examined her 
head and hair and are disposed to think that 
the spell of fever produced the unnatural 
growth. Nancy is a living curiosity, visited by 
hundreds who handle her massive braids before 
they believe the truth. 

Nancy, like all of her race, is superstitious, 
and the story she tells about her hair is inter- 
esting. She claims that she had a vision while 
she lay sick of the fever ; that a black woman 
stood before her with three long braids of kinky 
hair that fell on the floor ; the woman pointed 
at the hair and disappeared. When Nancy's 
hair began to grow she often thought of the 
vision. A year later, when she was alone in 
her cabin, the vision appeared again, holding in 
her hands the massive braids. She said to 
Nancy: *‘ Behold, you are this woman and this 
is your hair. Mark me, it is as black as night ; 
it shall be as white as snow.” This frightened 
Nancy and she bound up her hair in a cloth and 
was afraid to loosen it or to look upon it for 
many months. “It is all the spirit’s work,” 
she says, when she is questioned about it. 

J. E. Wooten. 


Beginning the Years. 


THERE are days and—days. New Year’s 
Day is no more than any other day, and the 
year might begin at any other time than at the 
first stroke of midnight between December 31st 
and January Ist. Our January Ist was fixed 
for us centuries ago by the Romans, who, as a 
matter of fact, did not know exactly when the 
year did begin. 

But it has been found convenient to have some 
day to mark and fix the time of the earth’s rev- 
olution around the sun. January Ist is a mile 
stone, so to speak, set up at the beginning of 
every three hundred and sixty-five days. With 
us, to-day, it marks the time when business men 
balance their books and accounts ; when mer- 
chants ‘‘take stock”; when bills are sent out 
and notes fall due; when people turn over a 
new leaf; when some of us ‘‘swear off” bad 
habits or begin new ones; when all of us change 
the dates of our letters, and so forth. 

The beginnings of years in ancient times were 
regulated by curious methods of time reckon- 
ing. The wise men of the East devised what is 
known as the lunar-solar year, the length of 
which is related to the movements of the moon 
and the sun. Now, the lunar year differed from 
the true year by about eleven days—that is, if 
a new moon occur on January Ist of this year, 
on January Ist of next year the moon will be 
eleven days old on the same day of the next 
year twenty days old, and so on. The wise 
men and astronomers corrected the error by 
many devices ; the Greeks, for example, inter- 
calated three months every eight years, making 
every eig’th year consist of fifteen months, The 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Hindoos, Jews, Greeks, 
and early Romans all divided the year into 
lunar months, and, of course, their ‘‘ New Year 
days” were uncertain and changeable. 

The Jewish new year is the first new moon 
after the autumnal equinox. The year was so 
regulated that the feast of the Passover was 
celebrated on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, named Nisan, when the barley to be of- 
fered in sacrifice was ripe at the full moon. 
But, if the ripening of the barley did not take 
place during the fortnight following the end of 
the year, another month was intercalated, and 
the new year began with the next new moon. 
The Hindoo year began with the new moon pre- 
ceding the beginning of the solar year. When 
two lunar months began within the same solar 
month the first one was intercalated. The Mo- 
hammedan new year shifts all through the 
seasons, passing gradually from Christmas to 
midsummer and round again to Christmas, 


11 


The old Roman year began with March, but 
in the time of Julius Cesar it began with Jan- 
uary,in honor of Janus, When Cesar under- 
took to reform the Roman calendar (B. C. 46) 
the civil year had lost about ninety days, and 
these were added to the year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, making that year consist 
of four hundred and forty-five days, which is 
known in history as the ‘‘ year of confusion.” 
The Julian calendar remained in full force and 
effect till the year 1582, when its errors had 
amounted to ten days, and so a further correc- 
tion was made by a leap of ten days, and call- 
ing October 5th of that year October 15th. This 
and other changes in the calendar were adopted 
by all the Catholic countries of Europe, but all 
the Protestant nations refused to make the cor- 
rections because they were sanctioned by the 
Pope. 

The early Christian Church began the year 
with March 25th, and this was the beginning of 
the civil and ecclesiastical year in England and 
the American colonies until 1752, when it was 
changed by an act of Parliament to January 


Ist. This is called the change from Old to New 
Style. Our readers can have but a faint idea 


of the excitement created by this simple correc- 
tion of the calendar. Some foolish people 
thought that they had lost something, and 
others believed that they had been cheated out 
of their days. Members of Parliament were in- 
sulted in the streets by the rabble shouting after 
them: ‘* What have you done with the days ” 
And at the next election the popular cry was: 
‘* Give us back our eleven days !” 

To show the tenacity with which people cling 
to their kind of year, we cite the example of 
the English farmers. Even to this day the 
farmers in different parts of England begin 
their year with Michaelmas Day, or September 
2%h. This gives the farmer time to harvest 
and to sell his crops, and after that he can move ” 
and settle with his landlord. In Scotland the 
season is a little later, and so the Scotch farmer 
begins his year with St. Martin’s Day, or No- 
vember 11th. In the United States the farming 
year begins usually with April Ist, which is 
early enough to give the farmer time to plow 
the land and sow his crops. In our cities the 
moving year begins on May Ist, when the 
weather is fine and clear for putting household 
effects out on the sidewalks. 

And so we see that January Ist is no more 
necessarily connected with the beginning of the 
year than any other day. The new year is no 
real thing in itself, one day more than another. 
There are no bad days—all days are good, but 
some days are better than others. ‘ Write it 
on your heart,” says Emerson, ‘‘ that every day 
is the best day in the year. No man has learn- 
ed anything rightly until he knows that every 
day is Doom’s day.” 

There never was a time when the days were 
so rich as they are to-day. The days now bring 
to us all more gifts and more fruits than they 
did to our fathers and grandfathers. They come 
laden with the spoils of time, the wealth of the 
ages, the inventions and discoveries of science, 
the triumphs of art and literature. Whatever 
it may be called iu the almanac, try to make 
every day a New Year’s Day, for the happiest 
things in the world are happy days, and the 
great art in life is to have as many of them as 


possible. L. J. VANCE. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. 
velous. Rev. J. L. 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon, L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 


Its cures are really mar- 


Combs, of Martinsburg, 


three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair, being unable to lie down night or day 
from Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and hun 
dreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith 
in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
is sending out large trial cases of the Kola com- 
pound free to all sufferers from Asthma, Send 
them your name and address on a postal-card, 
and they will send you a large trial case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. * 





Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 
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THE ICE PALACE AT LEADVILLE, COLORADO, ERECTED AT A COST OF FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS.—Drawn sy F. H. SCHELL.—{SEE PaGE 7.]} 
; fire-proof tile—reference being had in the whole construction to the idea of safety. 
The entire appearance of this beautiful building, within and without, wili be 
handsome and appropriate for its purpose, and choice from an architectural stand- 
<a | point. 
| There are over five hundred thousand commercial travelers in the United States 
| P . 2s ° . a a Li 
i and Canada, all of whom are eligible to membership in the association on pay- 
ment of the small membership fee of two dollars, and one dollar iu annua! dues ; and 
the association§ guarantees to every member that neither he nor his family shall be- 
came dependent on their friends. The cost of the home will be ebout one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
; 
ie 
THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ HOME AT BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 
: ’ 
The Commercial Travelers’ Home. 
THE National Commercial Travelers’ Home, which is situated on the summit of a small mountain one 
mile from the business centre of Binghamton, New York, grew out of an informal discussion among a 
' half-dozen traveling men who were spending a Sunday at Jamestown four years ago. Conversation 
| turned on the prospects of the commercial traveler and his family when old age or accident should pre- 
vent active duty. Out of this small beginning was developed the Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
i which now has branches all over this country and Canada ; and, later, the project of a home for indigent 


traveling men and their dependent wives, widows, and orphans — the corner-stone of which was laid in 
October, 1894. 

The first four stories of the main building are of blue cut stone, and the upper story will be finished 
in buff terra-cotta and the roof in red Spanish tiling. The stvle of architecture is, as will be seen from the 
illustration, Renaissance combined with Parisian, and from a distance the completed building will resem- 

; ble a beautiful French chateau perched on the summit of the mountain, overlooking the pleasant city 
and winding rivers. 

The interior has been carefully and tastefully planned. The first floor is to be devoted to a spacious 
concert-hall and lecture-room, with reading-room, parlors, library, and offices all opening into a grand 





central hall. The large dining-hall and small breakfast-rooms for children are found on the fourth floor. yr: 1 
Baths, a barber-shop, and bowling and billiard-rooms will be located in the basement. . . —— - 
All the stairways—and there will be eighteen flights of three sets each—are to be built of wrought NANCY GARRISON, THE LONG-HAIRED NEGRESS OF HOLLY 


iron and steel, the elevators of hammered iron-work, and the interior walls and partitions of brick and SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPL—From a PaotoGRaPa.—{SEE PaGe 1i-} 
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LANDING STORES FOR THE BRITISH EXPEDITION AGAINST THE ASHANTIS. 
Black and White. 
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THE EASTERN TROUBLES—THE ITALIAN SQUADRON A‘CIIORED IN SMYRNA BAY. THE CABLE-ROAD BETWEEN LOSCHWITZ AND WEISZER HIRSCH MOUNTAINS, GERMAN’ 
Lililustrazione Italiana. SEEN FROM BURGBERG, IN LOSCHWITZ, GERMANY.— J/lustrirte Zeitung. 


ARMENIANS BURYING VICTIMS OF THE TURKISH MASSACRE AT ERZEROUM, London Graphic 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
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THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY.—From a PooroGraps spy R. EICKEMEYER, JR. 


DAT CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


TurKEY gobbler, proud an’ fat, Now’s de snow-flakes in de sky, 

Scratchin’ grabble like a cat— Co’n pones costin’ mighty high, 

Now he don’t know wha’ he’s at— [ mus’ make dese feathers fly—- 
Oh, dat wishbone! Oh, dat wishbone ! 

Scratchin’ grabble wid he’s feet, Lightwood fire de cabin cheer- 

Dat’s what makes such tender meat. Turkey, now we glad you’s here-- 

Golly ! ain't he plump an’ sweet— Christmas come but once a yeah— 
Sweet wishbone! Sweet wishbone ! 
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IF the history of brewing begins with Egypt, it is equally true 
that the art of brewing -% was developed by the Germans. 
To those who have followed the Egyptian series of adver- 
‘tisements issued by the -# Pabst Brewing Company, - and 
especially to those who have noticed the accuracy in archi- 
I} tectural and artistic detail, it will be a pleasure to know that 
| the series to come will be taken from the era of highest Gothic 
development, .* between GAGAAGAGGAGAGGAGCD 
the -# years JJ00 and © ynmporTANT «+ ## . 
1400. ¢ Every line will ¢; # # « « BUT INTERESTING 


1 be in exact harmony PY MH make the following statement 
‘ ba / \ of facts which are indisputable. 
with the most realistic. At the World’s Columbian Ex. 
(3) ~ Al position, the Pabst Brewing 

reed Com any received the highest 


interpretation of v this @%; 


‘ award on its keg beers, the highest score on 
P hase of Germanic art ©) its bottled beer, the highest score on Pabst 


and ar chitecture of the S) Malt Extract, The “‘Best’’ Tonic. One 


‘ ‘ ‘ @: of its products attained the 100 points of 
time, with afl occasional (3) perfection, .*% a marking higher than an 


life stu dy of the votaries (3) product of any other brewery was accorded, 
e 


which in itself is the supreme award. T 


of Gambrinus at the time line, ‘Supreme Award at the World’s Fair,” 


in our advertising -* is reiterated by every 


of his supposed r eign. : count and fortified by the incontrovertible 





One ut exception will be @ lca these, Poblicpmreiation how 
made, namely, in typog: fo cu also Pues ease ane 
raphy. 4 The sharp and (3) by 40 per cent the amount of beer sold by 
trying letters of the Ger- @ fivealso received thus year at Munich, the 
man will k e supplanted (3) gold a ws and diploma of honor, which is 

a complete triumph for American beer in (7) 
by the smooth ot Italian (3) the very cradle of the art of brewing. * #* Ze) 
type of the 15th century, @ | PEOLLOCLLE 
because western eyes are not sufficiently accustomed to the 
type so dear to the Teutons.-* With this exception, which 
\ is made in deference to the fact that our primary object is 
of course advertising, which implies, necessarily, legibility, 
we hope the artistic side of our public announcements will 
| be scientifically accurate, and as 
near perfection as the article 
advertised, namely, - the beer of 
“Pabst-Milwaukee.” .% .% x 
You are probably aware -% that 
| Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic, is also worthy of mention 
here as one of -% the most won- 
derful products of this company. 





POP OCOCCOCOLCOCCCOLCOCLLL 


Cel 



















Albion, Michigan. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC ARENA. 


iN their closing argument Mr. Corbett gets in 
a fine upper-cut and the other gentleman a 
couple of swingers ; but the only in- fighting 
thus far has been such as is possible at a dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles one combatant from 
the other. It has been a battle by telegraph. 
We had hoped for one by short-distance tele- 
phone.—Judye. 


WALTER BAKer & Co., Limiter, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, the well-known manufacturers of Breakfast 
Cocoa and other cocoa and chocolate preparations, 
have an extraordinary collection of medals and di- 
plomas awarded at the great international and other 
exhibitions in ~~~ and America lhe house has 
had uninterrupt prosperity for nearly a century 
and a quarter, aie is now vot only the oldest but the 
largest establishmene of the kind on this continent 
The high degree of perfection which the company has 
attained in its manufactured products is the result of 
long experience combined with an intelligent use of 
the new forces which ate constantly being introduced 
to increase the power and improve the quality of pro- 
duction, and cheapen the cost to the consumer 

The full strength and the exquisite natural flavor of 
the raw material are preserved unimpaired in all of 
Walter Baker & Co.'s preparations: so that their 
products may truly be said to form the standard for 
purity and excellence. 

In view of the many imitations of the name, labels, 
and wrappers on their goods consumers should ask for 
and be sure that they get the genuine articles made at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Tuerr is no time in the year when the mountain, 
valley, and lake scenery is so entrancing as it is in the 
autumn 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 
superior in the varied grandeur of the scenery along 
its lines. 

Comfortable and commodious parlor: and sleeping 
cars and day coaches are run on all through trains 
between New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago via 
Niagara Falls 

Send four cents in stamps to Charles S. Lee. Gen 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for illustrated 
pumphlet describing this route. 


AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
heen brought into compe tition with others they have 
iavariably taken the first prize. 


No New Year's table should be without a bottle of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
uppetizer. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Man Should Read This. 


{r any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
trom errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself, just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. HUNGERFORD, Box A. 281, 

















HW! VALUABLE 

WI SUBSTITUTE | 

W) FoR SOLID 
b Bees 
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“ Samer \~ 
BATS icp mannsse™ 
ADING ie BREWING C2. 





HOW TO MAKE 


Many 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
deficient in 
beauty owe 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
flat dusts, ete., 
which can be reme- Monials, will be sent 
died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE: | 


& & MARSH & CO., Madison Ca., Philadelphia, Pa, | 


tis im 
possible to 
givea full 
description 
inan adver- 
asemuent; 

send Ge, in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testi- 























BABY CITY 


OF 


Cured of 
Disfiguring “¢ UTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby was badly afflicted with Eczema. Her 
head, arms, neck, and limbs were raw and _ bleed- 
ing when we concluded to try CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
We began with CuTIcURA (ointment) and CUuTI- 
CURA SOAP, and after the jirst application we could 
seeachange. After we had used them one week 
some of the sores had healed entirely, and ceased 
tospread. In less than a month, she was free from 
scales and blemishes, and to-day has as lovely skin 
as any child. She was shown at the Grange Fair, 
and took a premium as the prettiest baby. 
Mr. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City 
Sold everywhere. Potter DruG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 













You can injure the 
skin by use of harsh 


soaps~-This soap is 
gentle, purifying, 
healing 

and “ CONSTANTINE’S 
sweet- 

=weet- PINE TAR SOAP 
to the (Persian Healing) 
skin, and has the 


properties 
the 


cleaning 
which bring 
glow of health. 


Sold by druggists. 10 


ooo¢ 











SD LEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. Lath St, 


NEW YORK. 








MANUFACT 


That Velvety Drink 
deliciousand vitalizing. The finest Rye 
Whiskey in America 


Fleming’s 
OLD EXPORT 
| Whiskey. 


Guaranteed 8 years old. Full quarts 
$1.50; 1 dozen case, $15 00. 








Expressage pre paid to any part of the U. 
on receipt of price. 


Send 10¢ for a sample 2 oz. bottle, prepaid. 
JCS. FLEMING & SON, Distillers, Pittsburg, Pa. 








(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCE TONIC. 


“Vin 


Mariani, this precious 


wine which gives me strength, 
brightens and increases all our 


faculties.’ 


Bartholdi. 


At Drvecists & Fancy Grocers. 


Avorn Surstirvtions. 


Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO.., 


Panis: 41 Boulevard Haussmaua,. 


Lon pon ; 239 Oxford Street, 


A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Vhiladelphia, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON, 
Complete Pullman Service to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
& & H, W. FULLER, Genera! Pass. Agent, 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN WV asuineton, D.C, 





“ROUTE 








52 West 15th St., New Yorg. 


Exclusive TaiLons 
PANTS mesSure per 


None Higher, None Lower, 
Fit and Quality Guaranteed. 
Samples and all directions for meas 
urement sent free on application. 
FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
266-268 Wabash Av.,Chicago. Dept. £ 





A better Cocktail at home than is served over any her in the ‘World. 





HE CLUB = 
T ECB LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor 
tions, the one which is aged must be 
better. 

e Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
59 any sweetning—dry and delicious. 


For sale on the Dining and Buffet oS ars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Breadway, N. Y., eG Genn. 20 Piccadilly, W. Lenden, Eng. 


Sor 2 two 








The « - 
Snowy Landscape 


< 

of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportunities 
forartistic work as do the most pleasant days of summer, 
and one need not think that a Pocket Kodak purchased 
now need be laid away until summer before using. 

The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes’’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture when 
congenial companions are gathered about the fireside 
in the long winter evenings. 





Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 114 x 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . 
PUT THE POCKET KODAK 

ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Sample Photo and Booklet Rochester, N, vy, 


ent stamps. 


2 inches, $5 00 
150 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse by | 
his looks and you’re just as likely 
to be deceived ina bicycle. There’s 
no better guide when buying a 
wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it’s a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models. $85 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Deflance is made in 8 models, $40, $50, Aa $75. 

Send for Monarch book. " 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co 

Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

BRANCHES: 

New York, San Francisco, 

Portland, Salt Lake City, ¥ 

Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 
































































































Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely Guaran ycl 
Send for 


Erie Bicycles Catalogue. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


B 





THE 


Gems of theTropics 


The new full-powered steel 


steamers of the WARD LINE sail 
RS as follows: Havana, Cuba, and Tam- 




















every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., Santiago and Cien- 
Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve- 
cable communication with the 
Beautiful descriptive 
T A ivi A R A laxative, refreshing 
Constipation, 
from them. 
9 
“ROYAL SHORTHAND. 
in keeping their ‘dane Taught personally or by 


pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and 3 
fuegos, every other Thursday. These tours and 
ments, with an unexce lled cuisine. Nassau has the 

CY United States. Excursion 
4 books FREE. 
fruit lozenge, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ms stinal troubles and 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives Paris 
Sold by all Drugyists. 
Specially yeonased for H. R. H. the Prince of 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 


Gesunde. Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican Ports 
their combinations offer unrivaled attractions, 
best hotel in the West Indies, and 
tickets, $60 and upwards. 

James E. Ward & Co., 113 Wall St., New York. 

very agreeable to take, for 

eudache arising 
Wales and H, R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 








Top Snap BUY-CYCLES 
Doreen fem Severity ae 
ween 7s Poni tun 0, 
re j 
Leader $730 166 Main St,Cincinnati,O, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E 0 be 4 S C 0 C 0 A 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y acareful application of the fine properties of well- 
eelected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and jsupper a delicate ly flavored beverage which may 
save us many he oy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resis! 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle ma! 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherevei 
there is a weak point. We mey escape many a fatal 
shaft by kee ping ourselves well fortified wit pure 
blood and _ a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gazette.. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Groce rs, labeled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & 60. Ltd., Homosopathic Chem 
ists, London, England. 
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R snaferials & cannot 
\\\be im for 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE wit 
Y) Wits FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 


Kan 








CALIFORNIA WINES. 
BRANDIES OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR rq |MpORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS,AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


SEND FOR PRICE L/S7 


ACIFIC COAST WINE Co.., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


“ MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH, 1496 THIRD AVE NEW YORK. 


WATERS 
PIANOS 


The high reputation which the WATERS 
PIANOS have maintained for FIFTY YEARS 
will be increased by the improved WATERS 
PIANOS of to-day. Their chief characteristic 
is a WONDERFUL POWER AND FINE 
QUALITY OF TONE. 


A GREAT OFFER! 

AN ELEGANT NEW WATERS UP- 
RIGHT PIANO 7 1-3 octave, 3-stringed, full 
iron frame, repeating action, ivory keys, three 
pedals and all improvements for 



















cash, or $250 on payments of only $10 down 


“$7 PER MONTH. 


A handsome stool and cover given with each 
Piano and no charge for delivery within 25 
miles of New York. 

Old Pianos and Organs taken in exchange at 
full value. 

Open Evenings 
until January ist. Please call or send postal 
for catalogue with reduced prices and terms. 


Horace Waters &Co., 


134 FIFTH AVE.,, near 18th St, 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 











GEORGE EHRETS 


SALVATOR BEER 


On Draught at all my Customers’ 
During the Holidays. 


GEORGE EHRET’S HELL GATE BREWERY, 


| East 92d and 93d Sts., bet. 2d and 3d Aves., New —- 








f Vrawbnit Half- Hose 


Are so constructed as to r it, 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles, 
souk Wi cad for Deserigttys Price I SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
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“Tt may be true what some men Say. 
‘ete dee be truegywhata men say.” 


PuUBLICg.O 













Sapolio. — = 
couring Soap-- 


endorses S@# 
Iris asolid cake o 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
best article of this kind in the world. 
more its durability makes it 
makes. It is therefore the 
grocer will supply it at a 


It knows no equal, 
and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap 
cheapest in the end. Any 


reasonable price. 








Do You Play Cards? 
LES, —, 


O(S 





Ridden by the Elite 
Of both continents. 


Elegant in Design, 
Superb in Finish. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. Our SOUVENI2 GAME COUNTER 
Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO.., INDIANAPOLIS, 








Above % actua ] size. 
Send two-cent stamp and we 


will 3 FREE 








IND. 





Produced by the French or 
natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 
If you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order direct of 


THE HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO., HAMMONDSPORT, X. ¥. 


» \) 
The American Beauties 


For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


————— For Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, 


Ore., Los Angeles. Cal. 
‘Address all C« »wrrespondence to Kenosha, Wis. 






































CORPUS LEAN ~ ABSOLUTELY “LY HARMLESS. 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 lbs. Simply stopping the fat producing 
er month without injury te health. effects of food he supply being stopped 
Bend 6c. in saimps ae = ie a the natural working of the system draws 
covering testimonials. h Co. on the fat and reduces weight at once 
2815 Madison Sq. atone, Pa. Sold by all Druggists. 

















From Maker to Wearer. 


The 
Regal’s 
Latest. 


Full Calf Lined, 
English Toe, 
Heavy double 
extension sole, 
sewed with Irish 
linen cord. 


$3.50 


Sena stamp for Catalogue AL.C.Bliss & Co. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston ; 
Nassau St.. New York ; 1347 Broadway, New 
a 291 Broadway, New York; 357 Fulton 

Brow iklyn ; 1305 F St.,N. W., W ashington ; 
Se Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 ” Dorrance St.. 
Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore : 
119 North Main St., Brockton; 103 Dearborn 
St., and cor. Dearborn and W ashington Sts., 
¢ *hicago. 


Factory, B Brockton, Mass. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t YOU want to HEAR? 

will help youif youdo. It is 
Tre AURAPHONE a recent scientific invention 
which will assist the hearing of anyone not born deaf. 
When in the ear itis invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. Inclose Stamp 1 for particulars. 
Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 

New York Auraphone Co.’s Offices, 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, New York, 
433 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 






115 and 117 





















Crear Anema LADI ES ! 1 


Do you like a cup of Good K Ss! U 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. 
stamps and we will mail youa 1-4 in 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
(Mention “ Lesiie’s Weekly. ra) 
GREAT AM REICAS TEA 

31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Send for terms. 
THE 
P. O. Box 289. 


tle: 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


- a Delicious Remedy for 
Tndigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 Lake St. , Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin iinators of Cum. 


W | G S* for Masquerades and Private Theatricals, 75 ote, 
$1. Be: jeards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 
Novelties. Catalogue free. C. MARSHALL, Lockport, ) N. ¥. 


RYySBER GOODS of every description. 
for particulars. 












Send 
Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


og Primary, he Sec 


A A SPECI ALT ondary or Ter- 


tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 15 to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same guaran- 
ty. Ifyou prefer to come here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide gotnen. and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. A neotute preower sent Sonias on 
application. Address COO REMEDY Co, 
807 Masonic Temple, CHICA AGO, DILL. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
bi M to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J. STEPHENS Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison. Publishe r, Chicago Ill. 








Unrival- 








SURE CURE. 
HUBER’'S HAIRCROWER. 

An old Alpine Remedy, used by the peasants of the 
Austrian Alps for years. Sure, if used ace rding to in 
structions. Will grow hair in two to fonr months. 
Prices, per bottle, $5 for small, $10 for large. Cure 
guaranteed. Send money with order 

guaranteed to last one 


Also dark - blonde hair dye, 
year. Per bottle, $2. 


GEORGE HUBER, 415 E. 14th St., New York. 


TRANSPARENT KNIFE, 
Name, address, pictures 


- under handle. Agts w'td. 
— Nov, Cut. Co. Canton, O. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 





























BEST LINE TO CHICAGO AND THE WEST—THE NEW 


YORK CENTRAL. 
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THE LITTLE HOLIDAY CHERUB. 


Papa (unloading tree)—“* Ah! here’s something nice for Uncle Frederick !” 

UNCLE FREDERICK (recently betrothed)—“* Ha-ha-ha ; very g-good joke, indeed !” 

ave it to you, Uncle Fred ; mamma said last night that you must 
to marry Miss Burbeck, an’ I thought you might like something to 


LitTLE BaRNAaBAS—‘'T 
be in your second childh 


pal}, vu 





play with.” 


‘*Double,double toilandtroubk; 
Fire burn;andcauldron bubble.” 

That’s the old way of making soup. 
Put your meat and soup bones in the 
“cauldron’”’ and fuss over it for hours. 





Extract of BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Add 
water to the Extract and you have, instantly, 
areally palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef 
Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. 
Anyone can do it. 





Armour & Co., Chicago. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., we, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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/ 
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Always ask a Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





WOULD 
SATISFIED 


y WHEELS WERI 
AS GOODAS 


‘Kambior? 


DUMACGS 


ILLIPS’ > 


Prine j Koyereyer 


PERFECTION IN AROMA, FLAVOR, 
RICHNESS, AND DIGESTIBILITY, 
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Smoking 
Tobacco 


WY The Finest oN 


7" We could not &@ 
YY improve the quality 
if paid double 
the price” 
A 202. Trial Package 
.& x Post Paid for 25C, 
{| MARBURG BROS. 
\ HE ere A ccEsson 


Tobacco grown is used 
in Yale, making if the most 
Sumptluous and seductive 

Pipe Tobacco that can 
be found in any part 
of the” World:” . 2 FRAP 











URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 














LACES. 
‘Real Lace Collars, Trimmed Lace | 
Fichus, Yokes. 
CHIFFONS, NETS, VEILINGS. 
Lace - Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


OSTRICH BOAS, 
GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS. 


Proadwvay L 19th cl 


NEW YORK. 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 

















* 
J. Harper Bonnell Co., ; 


NEW YORK, 


use of being 
clean? Why 


not,with lux- 





urious soap? 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.as 


$3. SHOE *Worltn:"* 
If you pay 4 to $6 for shoes, ex- S$ 
3. 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 


a 


CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACK, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled wor”~ 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 





$3 Shoes 

than any 

: other 
manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box K, 


W.~L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





— —— 


and all invalids. 





The Food Drink 


There is great nourishment in a single sip of 


Nubiine 


Fl 


—more than there is in a dozen loaves of bread. 
as a flesh-builder and tonic for nursing mothers, consumptives, \ 


TRAGE MARK. 


It is invaluable 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. | 
PREPARED BY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets 
. and other reading matter. 
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Frederick J. Lewis & Company, | 
STOCK BROKERS, 


744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New York. 


! 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 


|} on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 


Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
A general brokerage business transacted. 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 
Daily market report on application. 


SALESM 


sell on sight, salary or Commission paid. 
tion permanent. or full particulars and terms address 
Centennial Mnfg, Co., Atlanta,Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 





WANTED ©:..003. 


to the wholesale and re- 
. Our pede 
osl- 





, EARL & WILSON’S. 


MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


ARE THE BEST” 





GAMELAND, 


The Sportsman's Illustrated 
Magazine, reveals virgin 
woods and waters, and tells 
of the homes of trout, bass, 
woodcock, quail and deer. 
Christmas number, 1ocents. 
Yearly subscription,$1. For 
sale at Brentano’s, Union 
Square, New York, N, Y., 
U. s. A. 








Eclipse 
Bicycles 


are the net result of combining 
the choicest materials, the most 
skillful labor, an immense factory 
just completed and fitted with the 
latest machinery, almost human, 
ample capital and many years of 
experience, with an honest, pe 
sistent endeavor to give the public, 
for their hundred dollars, the very 
finest bicycle possible to build. We 
are justly proud of our wheels— 
they are highest possible grade and 


Stand the Test 


Send for Catalogue. 
EcurPsE BICYCLE COMPANY 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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